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RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


ERE is a program that can be adapted to any one of six hundred sta- 
H tions in the country wherever intensive coverage is needed, where 
network coverage is weak, where some alert local distributor is willing to 
coordinate his own selling with any general campaign by sponsoring 
Rapio News-WEEK as his particular contribution to national sales effort. 


RADIO NEws-WEEK is an ideal vehicle for the radio try-out at a minimum 
cost. By choosing a group of stations in territories where sales can be accu- 
rately checked, the productiveness of radio advertising can be submitted to 
a thorough test at a very small outlay, by a sponsored program, using RADIO 
News-WEEK as a keynote. From such a beginning, a nation-wide cam- 
paign may be built up market by market, sectionally, as rapidly as ade- 
quate distribution is obtained. 


The fact that RADIO News-WEEK is an established program item, that 
has been tried, tested, and is in regular use by the stations below, eliminates 
the factor of experiment which exists in practically all new radio features. 
The advertiser sponsoring it for spot coverage, thererore, goes on the air 
with an accepted, established value. He is free from the pioneering nec- 
essary to popularize an untried feature. 





STATIONS, TIME and SPONSORS 





(The Time Given Is That Used Locally at Points Listed) 





















































x EHC Time and Sponsor x MT 6:00 P.M. Sunday 
Charlottes- to be Announced Cedar Rapids, Star Jewelry Co. 
ville, Va. la. 
WHIO 13/5 7:M,Suntay WOW — sunaypa. 9 WIRE 41250 4.1 sunday 
Dayton, Ohio = Company Omaha, Neb. Omar Bakery a ee Omar Bakery 
8:00 P.M. Friday W 1:45 P.M. Sunday 
WALA Pertect — Flour e BIG Greensboro Motor WTMJ Sunday P.M. 

. M. Forchheimer Sreensboro, (Car Co. (Buick & Milwaukee, Oma take 
Mobile, Ala. Flour Co, N. C. Pontiac Dealers) Wis. — — 
WIBW 8:15 P.M. Friday WSMB 7:15 P.M. Sunday KFBK 6:30 P.M. Tuesday 

Topeka, Jenkins Music Co. New Orleans, Maison Blanche Sacramento, The Sequoia Hotel 
Kansas La. Calif. 
WGR 7:30 ~~ Thurs- WFBL 10:15 P.M. Friday WROL 7:30 P.M. Friday 
Cowan & Cowan Syracuse, (To Be - Knoxville, American Glass 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chemists N. Y. nounced) Tenn. Corporation 
WEBC fitser Brewing Co. WJAR 6:45, P.M. Friday ae 
e An- f ay Jewelry : ay P.M. 
Duluth, Minn. : ~gounced) aeepeyeee, Company am Royal Laundry 
KTSA 12:15 P.M. Sunday WAIU 7:00 P.M, Friday KTSM : 
Sen Antonie Fomby Clothing Cetentus Capital City Troy To Be An 
Company “>. Laundry Company E1Paso, Texas nounced Later 
7:30 P.M. Friday ROE 
WTAG ‘New England KTAR To Be Ae- W ABI 12:30 P.M. Friday 
orcester, irocer Supply . . R : Miller 
Mass. Company Phoenix, Ariz. nounced Later Bangor, Me. Cameaay - 
WHEB 6:45 P.M. Friday WDB] 7:45 P.M. Friday KOL 
Recheientin (To be An- Sears- Roebuck Seattle To Be An- 
— nounced) Roanoke, Va. Company Weshington nounced Later 
KST 10:15 A.M. Sunday LBC 2:30 P.M. Friday KFDM_ gp. pw. 4 
Chaix-Cupley Triangle Electric ween” 5 ye 
St. Paul, Minn. Company Muncie, Ind. Company a = oe 
6:45 P.M. Friday 745 P . 
WTIC . ; 745 P.M. Thurs- 
Chamberlain iene 
KMOX toner WIC “GQuntenin” WEET 7 4, ™ 
St. Louis, Mo, nounced Later —_ Chrysler-Plymouth Boston, Mass. Coane y 
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TELL YOUR LOCAL STATION YO WANT TO HEAR IT 





Issued hy the 
Radio Program 


Department of 
NEWS-WEEkh 





SOME STATION 
COMMENTS 


“I have a warm spot in my heart 
for NEWS-WEEK, and 1 am mighty 
glad that WAIU is one of the first 
stations to have your program 
sponsored commercially.” 


—ROBERT S. FRENCH—W AIU 


“We are very much impressed with 
the sample recording and assure 
you we will purchase the feature 
whether sold or not.” 


—K. M. HANCE—KSTP 


"Sold RADIO NEWS-WEEK today 
after first audition. No salesman- 
ship required for RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK; it’s the most natural natu- 
ral we ever heard. The finest pro- 
gram we ever gave our listeners- 
sn.” 


—SOL CHAIN—WNBH 


“We have had enthusiastic com- 
ments from all of the people to 
whom it has been submitted.” 


—L, H. AVERY—WGR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived 
here about 10 A.M. ... We 
called up our prospect, put on an 
audition for him, and had the 
account sold by noon.” 


—DON SEARLE—WIBW 


Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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Little Signs That Reveal 
Character at a Glance 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


VERY ONE knows that a high forehead 
E indicates the intellectual type—that a 
receding chin denotes weakness, while 

nced chin means determination— 


a pron 

these things and a few other signs are under- 
stood by all. But often these signs are counter- 
balanced by others which are just as apparent 
but which the average person doesn’t know 
how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to conclu- 
sions about people, which prove incorrect be- 
cause we don’t carry our observations far enough. 
It’s like trying to read a sentence by looking at 
the first one or two words. We might guess the 
sense but more likely than not we'd go wrong. 
Yet once you have the secret, you can under- 
stand what all the little signs mean and get a 
complete picture ef the characteristics of every 
person you meet, as easily as you read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be about 
the poor judge of character that I know: I 
was alv making friends only to find that 
they were the wrong kind, or saying the wrong 
thing to my customers because I had failed to 
“size them up” correctly, or lending money to 
people v never intended to pay me back. I 
even made a costly mistake by giving up a good 
job to into partnership with a man who 
turned out to be little short of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this time 
and I determined that the thing for me to do 
was to learn to read character, if such a thing 
as that 1 possible, for I felt that unless I did 
know wl I could trust and whom I couldn’t, 
I never would get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who is 
recognized as the foremost character analyst in 
this cot ‘, and who was employed by a big 
company at a record fee to select their employ- 
ees. I thought then that if businessmen paid such 
a salary this to insure their getting the right 
kind of workers that there must be something in 
character reading for me. 

One day while in Pittsburgh my eye was at- 
tracted an announcement of a lecture on 
Character Analysis by Dr. Blackford and I de- 
cided to and see if I could learn anything. 

That ure was an eye opener! Not only did 

Dr. Bla rd show how easy it is to read at a 
glance the little signs that reveal a person’s 
character, but she gave a demonstration of char- 
acter reaing that amazed the audience, 
_ She asked the audience to select two people 
in the hall to come up and be analyzed. Several 
men, all of them entirely unknown to Dr. 
Blackford, were suggested and finally two were 
chosen. ; they came upon the platform Dr. 
Blackford looked them over keenly and, after 
a moments thought, began to analyze both of 
them at once. As she mentioned the character- 
istics of one she described the corresponding 
characteristics in the other. 

_Beginning with generalities, she told the au- 
dience, every one of whom seemed to know both 
men, th ne was a good mixer, aggressive, 
bold and determined, while the other was more 
or less 1 recluse, very self-contained, quiet. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, quick- 
witted and resourceful; the second a silent man, 
slow and deliberate when he spoke, and relied 
upon ca mature judgment rather than bril- 
liant strokes of ingenuity and wit. 

The first man according to Dr. Blackford was 
be restless, always on the go, impatient, and 
able to express himself only in some active, ag- 
eensive inanner, The second man was studious, 
plodding d constant, and expressed himself aft- 
— ed concentration and careful thought. 
bo a man, the doctor said, was therefore 
mo ” equipped to execute plans, to carry to 
ular! ~ a! course of action, but was not partic- 
oun “7 ied to make plans or to map out a 


action—he could make practical use 


of many different kinds of knowledge but did 
not_have the patience or_the power of concen- 
tration to search out and classify the knowledge 
so that it could be used. While he “was a bril- 
liant speaker, a resourceful and effective de- 
bater, he lacked the power to dig out and 
assemble the material for orations and debates. 





“What I’ve learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet him 
as his best friends—sometimes more.”’ 


fascinating lessons. No hard study—no tiresome 
drudgery, just interesting pictures and simple 
directions that I couldn’t go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers 
I could use right away, and it was only a mat- 
ter of a few weeks before I was able at one 
quick but careful survey to tell just what a 
man was like by what he looked like. 


And what a revelation it was! For the first 
time I really knew people whom I thought I 
had known for years. It was all so simple now 
that it hardly seemed possible that I could have 
made such mistakes as I did before. 


People took on a new interest. Instead of 
just “‘blanks” each one became a definite per- 
sonality with qualities, tastes and traits which 
I was always able to “spot.”’ Why, the very 
act of meeting people became the most fascinat- 
ing pastime. And how much more clearly my 
own character loomed up to me! I knew as never 
before my limitations and my capabilities. 

But it has been in my contact with people in 
business that my new faculty has helped me 
most—to say that it has been worth thousands 
of dollars to me is to put it mildly. It has 
enabled me to select a new partner who has 
proved the best help a man ever had—it has 
made it possible for us to build up probably the 
most efficient “frictionless” organization in our 
line of business with every man in the right job 
—it has been the means of my securing thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of business from men I 
had never been able to sell before because I 
hadn’t judged them correctly, for after all sales- 
manship is more in knowing the man you're 
dealing with than in any other one thing—and 
what I’ve learned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons 
enables me to know as much about a man the 
first time I meet him as his best friend. 


Is it any wonder that such concerns as the 
Scott Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Elec- 

tric and Manufacturing Com- 





The second man, she continued, 
being shy and self-conscious, 
could not speak in public, but 
was a master of study and re- 
search and strong in his abili- 
ty to classify and correlate all 
kinds of knowledge. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Black- 
ford, “this gentleman would be 
a remarkable success as a 
lawyer, especially in court 
practice. The other gentleman 
would be a remarkable suc- 
cess as a lawyer, but his par- 


notice. 





During Nation Wide Drive 
SPECIAL PRICE $1.95 


100,000 Sets Al- 
ready Sold at $5 
Each 
TIME LIMIT at this price 


may be withdrawn any 
time without further 


pany, and others have sought 
Dr. Blackford as counselor; or 
that thousands of heads of large 
corporations, salesmen, engineers, 
yhysicians, bankers and educators 
ave studied her Course and sa 

that the benefit derived is wort 

thousands of dollars to them. 


Send No Money 


So certain are the publishers of 
Dr. Blackford’s Course—How to 
Read Character at Sight—that you 
will find it fascinating to read and 








ticular field would be the 
preparation of cases and the 
giving of counsel to clients. Therefore,’ she 
went on, “they would be particularly fitted to 
work together as partners not only because they 
complement each other professionally but be- 
cause their dispositions are such that they would 
naturally admire and respect each other.” 

As she said this the audience broke into a 
storm of applause and upon inquiry I learned 
that the two men were indeed lawyers and 
partners, that they had been partners for twen- 
ty years and were well known in Pittsburgh for 
their intense affection for each other and for the 
fact that during their twenty years partnership 
they have never had a disagreement. One was 
the brilliant trial lawyer; the other the counselor, 
and as a team they were very successful. 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take me 
long to get up to the platform and inquire as to 
how I could learn more about character reading, 
and I found that Dr. Blackford had just com- 
pleted a popular Course that explained the whole 
thing and which would be sent on approval. I 
immediately wrote the publishers and received 
the Course by return mail. 


And when it came I was never so amazed in 
my life—for here was the whole secret in seven 


profitable to apply, that they will 
send it on this liberal offer: 

Don’t send any money; merely mail the coupon. 
When the complete course is handed to you, pay the 
postman only $1.95, plus few cents postage charges— 
instead of $5.00, its former price. But if you are not 
entirely satisfied, send it back any time within five days 
and your $1.95 will be refunded in full. 


We believe you will be as pleased as have been the 
thousands of other men and women who have felt it well 
worth many times the $5.00 formerly charged for it. 
You take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail coupon now before this “‘5-day approval”’ offer is 
withdrawn. Blackford Publishers, Dept. 18, 52 East 
19th St., New York City. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
eee Ee 8 ee 


Blackford Publishers, Dept. 18 
52 East 19th St., New York City 


Please send me, in a plain container, Dr. Blackford’s 
Course on How to Read Character at Sight. When course is 
delivered to me, I will pay the postman only $1.95, plus 
few cents postage charges. If I care to, I may remail the 
course to you within five days, and you agree to refund 
my $1.95 at once. 


Name....... 





Address........ 
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COVER: Where’s She Been?: Two months ago 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt dropped out 
of the limelight. Now.she returns with an 
article defending her curiosity about people 
and places. 

(See page 11). Keystone 
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LETTERS 





ON RECORD: Because of the opening para- 
graph in your article, “Utilities,” (page 10 of 
your Aug. 10 issue), I desire to cancel my 
subscription to News-WEEK immediately. 

The correctness of the incident which you 
alleged to Mr. Hopson is something of which 
I have no knowledge and no concern. It has 
utterly no bearing on the subject of your ar- 
ticle and is of no interest whatever except to 
scandal mongers. Your going back 23 years 
and pulling out something from a man’s pri- 
vate life ‘and publicizing it is, I sincerely be- 
lieve, one of the most stinking, malicious 
tricks: I-ever heard of, and I propose not to 
read your weekly any more. 

J. H. SHINN 


Brooklyn; N. Y. 


A day or two ago I received from your cir- 
culation ‘department a circular . , . pointing 
out what purported to be the character and 
objectives of News-Week. The statement 
was rather attractive and | had it in mind to 
send you a trial subscription. What particu- 
larly impressed me in the circular was its 
claim to present impartial, nonpartisan sum- 
maries of the important news of the week. 
Before I sent in my subscription, however, I 
happened to see a copy of the issue for Aug. 
10, 1935. My eye fell on page 10 and the arti- 
cle headed, “Utilities’’ which I read with con- 
siderable interest because I am very familiar 
with the facts which it purports to describe. 

I found that instead of presenting news in 
an impartial and objective manner, the arti- 
cle in question distorts the facts even more 
than they have been notoriously distorted in 
statements given out by.agencies known to be 
motivated by desire for jpolitical effect and 
not for the whole truth. If your magazine 
were an impartial news disseminating agency, 
it would have given at least as much space to 
the utility’s side of the story as to the slan- 
derous charges of its enemies. Instead the 
writer of your article apparently took pleasure 
in distorting the facts even more than they 
have been distorted in headlines given out 
for political purposes. 

But far worse than this, your paper has 
stooped to depths lower than any to which so 
far even the most virulent enemy of the 
“Power Trust” in Congress or in the Admin- 
istration has yet descended, in prefacing your 
article with a paragraph which attacks the 
character of a man prominent in the utility 
industry by relating an incident which is said 
to have happened some 23 years ago and is 
maliciously so stated as to impute the most 
disreputable motives to the man in question. 
This sort of thing merely puts News-WeEEK 
in the class of those publications which spe- 


cialize in retailing malignant and distorted 
gossip and I trust will help to decrease its cir- 
culation among reputable and intelligent cit- 
izens however much it may increase its ap- 
peal to those who enjoy reading a scandal 
sheet. 


Montclair, N. J. 


H. C. Hasprouck 


Editorial Note: Up to the time the present 
issue went to press, the only letters disputing 
the Aug. 10 Utilities article came from 
Messrs. Shinn and Hasbrouck. News-WEEK 
denies their allegations that it retailed gos- 
sip and invaded private life. Everything re- 
ported in its article is a matter of record. 
Since receipt of the foregoing letters, there 
was placed in the record of the Senate lobby 
investigating committee a telegram which 
Howard C. Hopson, head of Associated Gas & 
Electric, sent to his home office while travel- 
ing last March. One paragraph reads: “Some 
one, either Shinn or Hasbrouck, should be put 
in possession of facts and should write a let- 
ter to The New York Times protesting 
against unfairness of editorial based upon tes- 
timony with respect to which the immediate 
parties and interests have never had any op- 
portunity to be heard to correct misstate- 
ments and misinformation. This will tend to 
completely discredit the editorial of The 
Times.” 


SCOLDED: I assure you I personally de- 
rive much pleasure and enlightenment from 
News-WEEK and I can as well speak for my 
patients, especially of the male persuasion, 
who have been scolding me for its non-ap- 
pearance... 

Rose A. O’Connor - 

Hospital Librarian 

The Sioux City Public Library 

Sioux City, Iowa 


KESTEN: I notice in a recent article in 
your publication that you referred to Mr. 
Kesten as “Vice President in charge of pro- 
motion.” 

You will no doubt want to know that sales 
promotion is entirely in charge of Mr. George 
Bijur, our Director of Sales Promotion, and 
that Mr. Kesten’s administrative interests ex- 
tend equally to the various operating divi- 
sions of our business. . . 

Ev_siz SIMMONS 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 

New York 
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This Handy Toilet } 
Kit is made of Honest Saddle Leather 


Here’s rugged, honest, top-grain cowhide that’s 
been cured like rare old wine . . . made into a 
simple case in which you can just toss your 
favorite toilet articles when you’re ready to 
travel. No loops or gadgets that require ft. 
ting and fussing. The case is hand made by 
western saddle craftsmen; sewed with saddle 
thread run through hot wax; and back-stitched 
by hand. Lasts a generation or more. Two sizes, 
black or natural tan—most popular is 9! "x4," 
x214"”"—$6.50. Get one at any good store or post. 
paid direct from Hamley & Co., Saddiemakers 
since 1883, 100 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


HAMLEY KI 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenuine folid feather 
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Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre: 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WeEcxk gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of 4 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News 


Week for one year ($4) [_], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 





Addr 
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City State. 
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YOU CAN READ ALL THE GREAT 
SHORT STORIES WHICH WON THE 


NEWS-WEEK 




















“0. HENRY MEMORIAL CASH PRIZES” 


Now you can see for yourself—without risk or expense—the amazing 
values offered to its members by the Dollar Book Club. Let us send 
you, to READ FREE, this amazing Club Book Bargain—“The PRIZE 
STORIES of 1919 to 1934.”” This overwhelming book value contains every one of the stories 
1 cash prizes in the sixteen yearly “O. Henry Memorial Awards” 
1919 to 1934. Naturally, the 48 stories represent the best work of short story masters lixe Irvin 
§. Cobb, Dorothy Parker, Zona Gale, Roark Bradford, Ernest Hemingway, Katherine Brush, Pearl 
uis Bromfield, and many others—all “‘big’’ names. 904 pages of excitement, entertainment 
ally the year’s greatest book bargain! May we send you this great book for FREE EX- 
AMINATION—entirely at our*risk and expense? If you are not delighted with it, you don’t pay a cent. 
If you are unwilling to part with it, you pay only $1.00. How can we do it? The secret lies in the wonder- 
f the Dollar Book Club—the. bargain book club for those who want the best books for the least money. 
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48 PRIZE-WINNING MASTER TALES 
904 FASCINATING PAGES Read Partial List of Titles and Authors 
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TAKE THEM ONLY IF AND 
WHE 


Get $2.50 to $5.00 Books 


$4 00 


N YOU WANT THEM 


When you accept free membership in the 
Dollar Book Club you do NOT obligate 
yourself to buy anything at any time. You 
simply have the privilege of accepting a 
splendid book bargain every month—IF 
you want it—and you pay only $1.00, plus 
10 cents postage, for books which you ac- 
tually order. You pay nothing before that. 








The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstanding book is selected. It is fully described in a Free ry oy 
monthly 1 zine called ‘““The Bulletin,’’ which is sent to members of the club. If they choose they may accept DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
“His Outsta g $2.50 to $5.00 value for only $1.00, Or they may, if they wish, select some other book of similar Dept. 8 N. W., Garden City, New York 
Value fror » monthly Club Bulletin. But members are in no way obligated to buy at any time. They take 
advantage Club Bargains only if and when they want to. Slonse euroll me Proves a DOLLAR BOOK Cy UB MEMBERandeend me the 
Dollar Bool — a . f _ ? free. month! poeqasine called THE BULLETIN describing the $1.00 
Dollar Book ¢ lub Books are selected from the best modern books—the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the N BOOK fo the following month and several other alternate bar- | 
i —s In past months the Club has offered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, gains. The purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my pert. I do not 
‘pt Meee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. The Dollar Book | ave to accep qrery mente, ofS ERNE REEEr @ yeer—-an 
nap Le k re always in the “original format’ which sells for 242 to 5 times as much. pay rata except $1.00 ook for S cereiiewnt congue” pense »,Dlus ten, cents | 
h ) discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free membership in this money-saving Club. This | PRIZE RIES of 1919 to 1934’’—which I will examine and read FREE 
pve membership of men and women enables the Club to offer book values unequaled by any other method of book fos, Cerce dagp. TS I de not like it will petara i te citi in Ged, ma | 
using. And the membership which brings you these bargains is FREE. | PRIZE STORIES of 1919 to 1984’ or another be oan j bese, ip 
JUST i payment for the $2. oto ae eee e. .! - ne ‘ge fe to AS — | 
[—_— em. m any way excep’ pay for e 8 whic wef purchase 
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The Heart of Little Shi- 
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By _Edison Marshall 


The Man who Cursed the 
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By Charles Tenney 
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Snake Doctor 
By Irvin 8S. Cobb 
Innocence 
By Rose Wilder Lane 
Gold-Mounted Guns 
By F. R. Buckley 
A Friend of Napoleon 
By Richard Connell 
The Spring Flight 
By Inez Haynes Irwin 
Rachel and Her Children 
By Frances Newman 
Splendid with Swords 
By Wythe Williams 
Papago Wedding 
By Mary Austin 
Bubbles 
By Wilbur Daniel 
Steele 
Death in the Woods 


By Sherwood Anderson 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEMBERSHIP IS 
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Dressing-Up 
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By Wilbur Daniel 


Steele 
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By John D. Swain 
The Five-Minute Girl 
By Mary Hastings 
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By Oliver La Farge 
An End to Dreams 
By Stephen Vincent 
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Farewell to Cuba 
By James Gould 
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Gal Young Un 
By Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings 
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Boom Town 
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e « AND SOME OF THE LATEST WAYS IN 
WHICH THEY ARE UNLOCKING DOORS 
TO HIDDEN PROFITS... 


en in the Minds of Many 


PTi, is “just an addressing machine.” Actually it saves 
money in no End of aes In industrial plants it is used to imprint names, 
numbers, operations, rates, deductions and net amounts on pay forms— 
instructions and items on production orders and schedule cards—entries 
on cost and inventory sheets. Accounting departments use it to head ledger 
pages, bills and statements. Sales and advertising departments use it to 
win new markets and hold old customers. Collection departments use it to 
bring in money. By speeding up work, eliminating errors and cutting costs, 
it is adding to profits in all kinds and sizes of business. 


- * * 


PAPH, in the Minds of Many 


« “CTL, is “just a device for duplicating typewritten let- 
ters.” It d perfectly—and a great deal more! Many progressive 
business firms; for example, use Multigraph for printing factory and office 
forms, price-lists, quotations, letterheads, envelopes, house organs, cartons, 
cellophane wrappers, booklets, gummed stickers, labels . . . and for pro- 
ducing direct mail advertising, display cards, price cards, catalog pages. 
Multigraph has countless profitable uses. Its clearly demonstrated savings 
—based on direct comparisons—often run into many thousands of dollars! 
Have your managers turn over to our representative samples of your forms 
and mailing pieces. Ask him for estimates of savings. 
































+ . . 


MULTILETH, in the Minds of Many 


s is just a new name. But not in the minds of the 
Washington! They use it to send out perfectly litho- 
ions of fingerprints, photographs and descriptions—by 

y that same token, it enables you to turn out high-quality 
office lithograph y—letterheads, catalog pages, bulletins, forms of every 
description, with surprising speed and economy. When our representative 
calls, show him your present methods and let him prove how much 
Addressograph, Multigraph and Multilith can save you. Call our nearest 
office—or write us for convincing facts. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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LEGISLATION: 


Congress Picks Up the Last Cards of 


The New Deal; President Sweeps Hearth for Another Fireside Talk 


“Hear me, Senators! That is the 
charge which we have been hearing, 
that this Government is being turned 
into a socialistic government. I deny 
it. It is just as much of a democracy as 
it ever was, and probably more so...” 


Words. Not from Cicero in the Rom- 
an Senate, but McKellar in the United 
States Senate. Summer doldrums and 
school-book oratory. Since June the 
Congress danced—with a burning de- 
sire to get away. Some legislators 
danced right out, many of them to sick- 
beds to recover from heat and over- 
work, others to the comforts of home. 


But to Congress as a whole Mr. 
Roosevelt said: You stay right here 
and play this game out or you don’t 
leave town. 

The lawmakers, doped by more than 
seven months of listening to Huey and 
each other, weaved about in circles. 
They allowed a dozen laws, vitally af- 
fecting the nation’s future, to get para- 
lyzed in committee or conference. Nev- 
erin Washington’s history had so much 
heavy legislation piled up at the last 
moment, 

The President fidgeted. Then three 
weeks ago the Social Security Bill sud- 
denly came out of conference. Aug. 14 
Mr. Roosevelt signed it—into the credit 
side of his administrative ledger. He 
had established one cardinal point of 
his State Philosophy: Protection for 
workers and the aged. Other points re- 
mained to be made. One in particular: 
The principle of wealth redistribution 
through the Tax Bill. 


Aug. 6 the House passed it. Nine 
days later, after only two days of trivial 
debate, the Senate voted this founda- 
tion-shaking measure to “prevent an 
unjust concentration of wealth and eco- 
nomic power.” But the two versions 
differed on important points. To con- 
ference the bill went and in conference 
it seemed destined to remain for an in- 
determinate period. 

Once more the President lost patience. 
For the first Sunday in seven weeks he 
remained at the White House. Here he 
convoked the lawmaking leaders. Con- 
gress, he told them, must get into his 
game and play it out right now. This 
week, events indicated, Mr. Roosevelt 
Would lay down all the cards of his New 
Deal. Then he would send Congress 
home. And then—Saturday night—he 
Would go on the air and total up his 
Score with the country. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Representative Doughton: His Committee Put 
Roosevelt’s Inheritance Teeth in the Tax Bill 


RESULTS: Monday things began to 
buzz. Both Houses passed the Banking 
and Wagner-Crosser Railroad Pensions 
Bills and sent them to the President. 
The Senate approved the Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Bankruptcy Bill and sent it to the 
House. The House returned the courtesy 
with the Guffey Coal control bill. It was 
the greatest legislative jamboree since 
the New Deal’s first days. 

But a lot of work remained. Two 
hefty Administration drivers, Senator 
Pat Harrison and Representative Robert 
L. Doughton, spurred the Tax Bill con- 
ferees far into the night. The majority 
of the Must bills, it seemed, would get 
through—in some form or another. 


SHARE-THE-WEALTH: June 19 Mr. 


Roosevelt sent Congress a message. He 
demanded action on the proposition 
that “the transmission of vast 
fortunes by will, inheritance, or gift is 
not consistent with the ideals of the 
American people.” 


Business frowned; Washington shrug- 
ged. To frame such a law alone would 
take months! But a few days later the 
President fooled them. Here, he told 
Congress, is a bill the Secretary of the 
Treasury has laid down along the speci- 
fied lines. It Must Be Passed by mid- 
night, June 30. Four days! 

Congress balked, but the Roosevelt 
machine gathered a momentum that the 
subsequent conference jam could slow 
up but couldn’t stop. The Chief Execu- 
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tive asked for “an inheritance, succes- nation, the government would have col- fully insuring bank deposits up to $5,000. | pro. 


sion and legacy tax” on great fortunes 
and “to prevent evasion ... gift taxes.” 

This the House gave him. Its pro- 
posed inheritance tax, added to the 
estate taxes already in force, would cut 
down fortunes as much as 87 per cent. 

The Senate confined itself to raising 
the estate tax rate. The executors pay 
this levy, whereas the heirs would hand 
over the inheritance duty—either by 
subtracting from or adding to the estate. 

The two houses also differed on the 
controversial corporation tax rates de- 
signed to check the power of large 
corporate bodies and to prevent smaller 
ones from getting too big. 

Some of the nation’s rich seemed to 
have been the Moving Finger. Aug. 15 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion revealed that June 28, nine days 
after the Roosevelt tax message, John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. gave away Standard 
Oil stocks worth $27,300,000. By the 
end of the month, eleven other million- 
aires—W. K. Vanderbilt, George H. 
Lorimer and John N. Willys among 
them—made aggregate gifts of $28,- 
724,370 in securities. 

SEC records showed that since Mar. 
4, anniversary of Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
duction, John D. Jr. got rid of $28,390,- 
000 in Socony shares. In the eight 
months up to August he had “thrown 
away” one quarter of his reputed oil 
holdings, or some $77,000,000. Had all 
these donations been one gift, he would 
have paid $34,650,000 Federal tax. The 
new legislation would have extracted a 
tithe of something like $40,425,000. But 
under the inheritance-estate tax combi- 


lected from his heirs more than $66,- 
000,000. 


RESERVE: Carter Glass said: “I 
wouldn’t go through that ordeal again 
if they gave me the Capitol.” But he 
wasn’t a bit sore. He _ rejoiced. 
After two weeks of wrangling, House 
and Senate conferees had sent Mr. 
Roosevelt the Banking Act of 1935. 
Representative Henry B. Steagall had 
fought for centralized control of the 
nation’s credit by a politically dominat- 
ed board. 

Glass instead stoutly held out for a 
board on which regional Reserve 
banks would have representation. Af- 
ter the final show of hands Steagall 
said, “Make no mistake, it was a vic- 
tory” for Glass. Nevertheless the Ad- 
ministration henchman insisted the 
compromise measure sharply advances 
government control over the Reserve 
system. 

Chief provisions: 

1. It empowers the President to appoint by Feb. 


1, 1936, a Federal Reserve Board of Governors of 
seven members with Senate consent. It drops the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Controller of the 
Currency, present ex-officio members of a board of 
eigh 


t. 
2. The Board, by a vote of not less than four of 
its members, may double but not decrease the 7, 10, 
and 13 per cent reserves against deposits by member 
banks. Present law rigidly fixes these requirements. 

3. Rediscount rates of the Reserve banks may be 
changed by the banks, which must submit them. to 
the Board of Governors every fourteen days. The 
Board may veto or change the rates, now subject to 
Board approval. 

4. The bill creates an open market committee com- 
posed of the seven Board Governors and five repre- 
sentatives of the Reserve banks. The committee can 
influence the flow of credit by compelling the Reserve 
banks to buy and sell government securities in the 
open market. Under present law, compliance could 
not be enforced. 

5.° The measure makes permanent the temporary law 





INTERNATIONAL 


Senators Glass and Barkley at the Banking Bill Hearing: 
Glass’s. Opponents Conceded Him an Unmistakable Victory 


vides an annual assessment against insured hap} 
one-twelfth of 1 per cent of total deposits, 
banks with deposits of $1,000,000 are not forced 
join the Reserve system to obtain insurance } 
until 1942. 


In addition the measure liberalizes loans made i‘ 


henef, 
Denefits 


national banks on real estate and permits the Reserve 
banks to discount “ineligible” -paper at a penalty ra, 
of % of 1 per cent. — 

Coat: “But is it Constitutiona)» 


For months the House pigeon-holed the 
Guffey-Synder Coal Stabilization Bi] jp 
committee. Now, forced to act, mem. 
bers. wondered if the measure c: ating 
a miniature NRA for the chaotic cog} 
industry would survive scrutiny by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 

July 6 Mr. Roosevelt himself, in 
meaningful letter, asked Congress ty 
pass the bill no matter what “reasonable 
doubts” as to its legality they har. 
bored. He realized the measure’s chief 
weakness—a 15 per cent tax at the 
mine shafts. 

Three times already the President had 
staved off paralyzing soft coal strikes 
—only by promising Congressional ac. 
tion. If the bill didn’t go through, the 
miners would carry out their fina] 
threat. Sept. 16 they would walk out 
for 1—production and price fixing 
agreements; 2—hour and wage regu- 
lations; 3—a_ five-member National 
Coal Board. 

Monday, after frantic whip-lashing 
and two votes, the House passed the 
legislation. It went to the Senate—and 
trouble. 


DEATH SENTENCE: Remember John 
Nance Garner? He’s the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Some re- 
gard him as a mere figurehead—a do- 
nothing. But if occasion arises he can 
pull strings better than any man on 
Capitol Hill. 

For six weeks House and Senate 
conferees battled over the Wheeler- 
Rayburn Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Bill. Senators held out for the 
Administration clause decreeing death 
within seven years for all holding com- 
panies not under direct control of in- 
dividual operating firms. The House 
flatly refused to go that far. Tight 
regulation, yes—but no death sentence. 

Sunday night Garner stepped in and 
worked out a compromise. At first 
the President declined to yield an inch. 
But the ruddy-faced little Texan ar- 
gued and coaxed. Finally Mr. Roose- 
velt gave in. Then, with his chief's 
backing, Garner set out to sell his 
compromise to the House-Senate irrec- 
oncilables. 


ICEBREAKERS: Some other big logs 
shifting on troubled Congressional 
waters with Winter coming on 


In CONFERENCE 


Federal Alcohol Control Bill. The Senate wanted a 
special commission to rule liquor traffic. The House 
would turn the job over to the Treasury. 

Gold Clause Suit Invalidation Bill. 

Resolution to extend and enlarge TVA’s p 


Passep By SENATE ONLY 


Walsh Bill for NRA standards in companivs dealing 
with government. 

Resolution ratifying interstate oil-control comp 

Frazier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy Bill 


In their glee, many Congressmen 
seemed to underestimate the impor 
tance of the hour. Two Representatives 
tried to push through a bill for te 
icebreakers to clear New England's 
frozen waterways. 


yacts. 
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QHIO: Davey Buries Hatchet in $20,000,000 Pile 
of PWA Funds; Fletcher Says He Used It to Scalp GOP 


Five months ago, Harry Hopkins, 
Federal Relief Administrator, and Mar- 
tin Luther Davey, Ohio’s Governor, said 
mean things about each other. Hopkins 
accused Davey’s campaign committee 
of shaking down Ohio businessmen who 
sold goods to the Ohio Relief Adminis- 
tration 

Outraged, Davey wrote to Hopkins: 
“Come to Ohio if you dare, and show 
that you are & man, or run like a cow- 
ard and confess your contemptible 
character.” Then he swore out a crim- 
inal libel warrant against the lean 
relief chief. 

Unperturbed by those fighting words, 
Hopkins yanked Davey appointees out 
of their jobs, and sent Federal officials 
scurrying to Ohio to handle the State’s 
relief. He had the backing of his boss, 
Franklin Roosevelt. As far as the 
Democratic Governor was concerned, 
the welcome mat disappeared from the 
White House stoop. 

Then a fortnight ago, Charles V. 
Truax, Ohio’s Representative at Large, 
died. Who would fill his shoes? 

Repuvlicans clamored for an imme- 
diate election. Their victory in Rhode 
Island’s special Congressional election 
two weeks ago had whetted appetites 
for another pre-1936 test. They knew 
that if only 80,000 voters retreated 
from the Roosevelt banner, the Buck- 
eye State would become Republican 
again. 

GOP stalwarts pointed out to Gov- 
ernor Davey that Ohio’s constitution 
demanded an election. The dapper 
Governor hesitated. He well knew that 
Democratic strategists shied away 
from another off-season test at the 
polls. Also in the back of his mind 
lurked another thought: he wanted 
$20,000,000 of PWA funds to refurbish 
his State’s prisons and asylums. 


One day last week in Washington 
reporters lolling in the White House 
press room jumped to their feet. 
Through the window they spied a fig- 
ure in spotless white linen. Governor 
Davey, flanked by two military aides 
in full uniform, walked briskly toward 
the President’s office for his first White 
House visit since his clash with Hop- 
kins. 

Many moments later, Governor Dav- 
ey left the White House, beaming. He 
waved « letter signed by the President. 
In it Mr. Roosevelt said that Davey 
could have his $20,000,000. 

“Wheat about the special election?” 
a hewspaper man asked. The Gover- 
hor shcok his head; he would not call 
one. First, it would cost Ohio $500,000; 
second, the constitution declared an 
election necessary, but failed to set any 
time limit. The Congressman would 
be chosen November, 1936, at the regu- 
lar elections, : 


Republicans yelled in protest. They 


WIDE WORLD 
Governor Davey: His White House 
Visit Made the GOP Yell 


suspected a Roosevelt-Davey bargain. 
Henry P. Fletcher, GOP National Com- 
mitteman, mused: “President Roose- 
velt and Governor Davey have appar- 
ently conspired ... Maybe it was not 
a conspiracy, just a squeeze play, but 
it cost Ohio one Congressman at Large, 
and the taxpayers of the nation. $20,- 
000,000.” 
* 


RELIEF: Congressman Finds He’s 
Been Living in a Glass House 


Last March Representative Frank E. 
Hook, Michigan Democrat, lifted up his 
voice and publicly denounced his State’s 
relief administration. A fruitless in- 
vestigation followed. Last fortnight, 
still dissatisfied, he scooted back to his 
native town of Ironwood to investigate 
for himself. 

While he was still there, reporters 
last week spotted the names of five of 
his relatives on relief rolls. His 69-year- 
old father and four brothers, all labor- 
ers, had drawn $1,450 in relief and 
—_—- payments’ this year. 

ewspaper men cornered the Con- 
gressman. 

“T am not a bit ashamed,” he shot 
back. “I had nothing to do with get- 


ting them on relief. I wish I could sup- 
port all my relatives, but if anyone 
can tell me how a Congressman can 
live in Washington eight months of the 
year, meet all the requirements of his 
constituents, and have a penny left 
over, I wish he would do it.” 

A Congressman draws $10,000 a year 
salary, $5,000 a year for clerk hire, $125 
for stationery, and 20 cents a mile for 
travel expenses. 


CURLEY: Massachusetts Almost 
Severed Relations With Germany 


HYPOCRITICAL CRITICISM OF THE 
THIRD REICH—UNITED STATES IN- 
SOLENCE—BOSTON PHARISEES. 

In Berlin, Der Angriff, official Nazi 
afternoon newspaper, flaunted bitter 
headlines. Close-cropped Nazi editors 
pounded typewriters: “To us, the Bos- 
ton strictures appear clownish and not 
motivated by a sense of moral responsi- 
bility, but simply hollow bumptious- 
ness.” 

Massachusetts’s House of Representa- 
tives last week had stepped on German 
toes. Despite the usual pre-adjourn- 
ment rush of bills, legislators had taken 
time to pass a resolution lambasting 
Nazi oppression of minority groups: 
“Certain inhabitants of Germany are 
being persecuted on account of their re- 
ligious faith and nationality to an ex- 
tent abhorrent to modern civilization” 
(see page 16). 

Next day Baron Kurt von Tippels- 
kirch, German Consul General at Bos- 
ton, protested the protest. He dashed 
off a vigorous statement to the House 
Speaker, branding the resolution “an 
unwarranted and unpardonable inter- 
ference with domestic matters of my 
country.” 

At that, Gov. James M. Curley, got 
his steam up. He sent a sharply phrased 
letter to von Tippelskirch: “The pro- 
test is timely and represents an honest 
and open expression of the secret opin- 
ion of Americans generally.” 

In Washington, State Department of- 
ficials kept anxious eyes on the tiff. 
Anti-Nazi statements by Mayor La 
Guardia of New York City already had 
strained relations with the Reich. Later 
in the week diplomats breathed more 
easily. Instead of alarm, news reports 
about Governor Curley could arouse 
only mirth: 

Late at night a State House guard 
made his rounds. He found a disheveled 
man sleeping under a blanket of news- 
papers on a couch in a small room, ‘The 
guard gave the intruder a rough poke. 
The sleeper opened an eye: “Know who 
Iam?” 

“No, but I’d like to.” 

“I’m Governor Curley.” 

Exhausted by waiting for the Legis- 
lature to adjourn for the season, Mr. 
Curley had taken a nap in the ladies’ 
rest room. 

“How would I know who it was?” 
the guard repined, “I never saw the 
Governor asleep before.” 

















A Vacant Chair Waited in the Sena 
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UTILITIES: Senate Agent Almost 
Nabs Himself in Hopson-Hunt 


One day last week Earl Shipley, circus 
clown, made a sightseeing tour of the 
Capitol. A friend introduced him to 
Vice President Garner. 

“IT am head clown with the Hagen- 
beck-Wallace circus,” Shipley volun- 
teered. 

“TI,” replied Garner, “am Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. You’d better 
stick around awhile; you might get 
some ideas.” 

Garner was right. Before the week 
ended, House and Senate lobby investi- 
gating committees staged the season’s 
most hilarious extravaganza. 


Ficat: For a month both commit- 
tees scoured the country for Howard C. 
Hopson, chubby little Master Mind of 
the gigantic Associated Gas & Electric 
utilities combine. Then early last week 
Chairman J. J. O’Connor of the House 
committee gleefully announced his 
agents had “‘found’”’ Hopson “‘somewhere 
in New Jersey.” 

At 10:06 next morning Hopson 
marched jauntily into the House com- 
mittee chamber. The packed room 
hushed, Hopson beamed at O’Connor, 
and 30 photographers snapped pictures. 

The show’s opening scene was dull. 
Chairman O’Connor didn’t even men- 
tion lobbying. Instead, he inquired po- 
litely about Mr. Hopson’s birthplace, 
residence, and business career. Once 
the chairman ventured to ask the wit- 
ness’ income. 

Hopson’s already-florid face grew 
crimson: “I don’t think this committee 
has any right to pry into my private 
affairs.”” Later, however, he admitted 
receiving “some three, four, or five 
hundred thousand dollars” last year. 

O’Connor’s questions were so ami- 
cable that a Philadelphia Record corre- 
spondent wired his paper: “The myste- 
rious and still unexplained manner in 
which O’Connor apprehended the utility 
magnate, the fact that O’Connor’s 


f eS ‘ ’ ee 
te Office Building for Howard C. Hopson... 


a ee 


August 21. 


HARR!S-EWING 
Senate Sergeant-at-Arms Jurney .. . 


brother Basil was revealed by the Sen- 
ate committee as having received q 
$25,000 (legal) fee from Hopson’s com- 
pany, and the vagueness and ineffec. 
tiveness of O’Connor’s questioning have 
caused widespread raising of eye- 
brows.” 

The Senate committee determined 
to do some questioning of its own. It 
sent Agent J. P. McCarthy to sub- 
poena Hopson as he left the House 
hearing room. But House committee 
guards shunted McCarthy aside, and 
Hopson disappeared—legally unaware 
the Senate committee wanted him. 

Hugo L. Black, the Senate commit- 
tee’s keen little chairman, fumed. Next 
day he issued another subpoena. This 
time McCarthy succeeded. Black called 
a committee session. 

An hour went by, then four hours. 
Still no sign of Hopson. Raging mad, 
Black stormed onto the Senate floor 
and demanded a resolution citing Hop- 
son for contempt. Promptly the Sen- 
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... Vs Representative O’Connor 


ators approved and turned citation 
papers over to Chesley W. Jurney, 
sergeant-at-arms, 


Cua4se: The plump and pompous 
Mr. Jurney clapped on his straw hat, 
brushed the lapels of his Prince Al- 
bert, and waved his malacca cane. 
With two deputies and three reporters, 
he climbed into a Senate limousine and 
shouted to the Negro chauffeur: “May- 
flower Hotel.” The automobile streaked 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. Close be- 
hind roared two carloads of photog- 
raphers and reporters. 

No sign of Hopson at the Mayflower. 
Jurney waved his cane. “Come on, 
boys.” The Hopson-hunters roared ten 
miles to the George Mason Hotel in Al- 
exandria, Va. Any sign of a fat little 
man named Hopson ?—No. 

The cavalcade swept back to Wash- 
ington. In the Shoreham Hotel’s lobby, 
Jurney bumped into O’Connor. The 
House Chairman barked: “We’ve got 


. 


. . - His Discovery Set House and Senate Lobby Quizzers Fighting for First Crack 


Hopson in custody, and we’re going to 
keep him till we get through with him.” 

The sergeant-at-arms sputtered, then 
led his pack upstairs to the room of 
Bernard B. Robinson, Hopson’s lobby- 
ist. Robinson answered Jurney’s knock. 
No, he had not seen Hopson. Just after 
Robinson went back, the door opened 
again; out stepped Marvin McIntyre, 
President Roosevelt’s secretary, and 
Laurence Wood Robert Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. What were 
government officials doing in a lobby- 
ist’s room? 

“Hello, sheriff,” said McIntyre. 


“Hello, Mac,” sputtered Jurney. 
Have you got Hopson in your pocket?” 


McIntyre laughed and shook his head. 
Then he explained that he, Robert, and 
other men and women just “stopped 
by” to pick up Robinson for a dinner 
party. 

Then Jurney joined the two in a 
frantic effort to keep the “scandal” 
story out of newspapers. Finally The 
Associated Press withheld the story. 
Others carried it. 

While Jurney wrangled, his deputy, 
Mark Trice, searched other parts of the 
Shoreham. Suddenly a bellhop dashed 
up to Trice, shouting: “I’ve found the 
fat guy you’re looking for. Come on.” 
Trice followed him to another part of 
the hotel. The bellhop stopped and 
pointed: “There’s the guy.” Trice 
sighed; the boy was pointing at Jurney. 

That was the last straw. Jurney went 
home. 


TESTIMONY: Next day the House 
committee overrode Chairman O’Connor 
and decided on a Solomon-like solution 
—divide Hopson in two. The House 
would question him each morning, the 
Senate each afternoon. 


In the Senate hearing room Hopson’s 
smile vanished. Black warned he would 
have no “philosophizing’’—only Yea and 
No answers. From his glum witness he 
drew the admission that Hopson had 
given himself up to the House commit- 
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tee rather than testify in the Senate 
hearings: 

Q. Instead of being*found, your appearance before 
the House committee was the result of an arrangement 
made by your attorneys? 

A. I think that is correct. 

Monday, as the Senate’s hearings 
ended for the day, a deeper frown 
creased Hopson’s forehead. He had just 
learned he was in for at least three 
more days’ grueling. 


ECONOMY : Congress Makes 1933 
Thrift Act the Forgotten Plan 


“A transcendent feat of statesman- 
ship’—The New York Times, March 
17, 1933. 

Two years ago editorial writers 
tossed bouquets at Franklin Roosevelt. 
In six days he had jammed through 
Congress an Economy Act authorizing 
him to slice $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 
off the regular budget. Promptly he 
cut Federal employes’ salaries 15 per 
cent ($125,000,000) and lopped some 
$375,000,000 from a hitherto sacred cow 
—veterans’ pensions. 

Since then, the President and Con- 
gress have grafted one old expense 
after another back onto the budget: 

3y acts of Congress, Federal workers got back 5 per 
cent of their temporary cut in February, 1934; 5 more 
in July, 1934, and the final 5 last April. Total: 
$125,000,000. 

In response to protests, President Roosevelt restored 
$96,000,000 to veterans in June, 1933, and $21,000,000 
in January, 1934. 

In March, 1934, Congress overrode a Roosevelt veto 
to add some $100,000,000 more to veterans’ annual 
pensions. 

Scores of minor changes in the pension system added 
an estimated $25,000,000. 

Last fortnight Congress whacked the 
Economy Act again. By a unanimous 
House vote and a 54-to-1 Senate ballot, 
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it passed a bill to restore $45,500,000 to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
Philippine Insurrection, and Boxer Re- 
bellion. That left hardly a trace of the 
economies of 1933. 

Perhaps aware a veto would be futile, 
Mr. Roosevelt last week scratched his 
bold signature on the bill. Then he is- 
sued a statement pointing out that ag- 
ing Spanish-American veterans stood 
in a special class and that “approval of 
this bill establishes . . . no precedent” 
for other veterans. 


The New York Times, Aug. 15, 1935 
—“‘He has helped to destroy the last 
remaining major reform achieved by 
the National Economy Act of 1933.” 


a 
BILBO: Mighty 


Atom Explodes in Huey’s Face 


Mississippi's 


Most Senators suffer in silence while 
Huey Long bellows his beliefs. Rather 
than lay themselves open to personal 
abuse from the Kingfish, they endure 
his ranting. But occasionally when his 
carping exceeds all bounds, fellow Sen- 
ators turn and glance hopefully at the 
last seat in the last row. There sits 
Theodore G. Bilbo, the undersized 
freshman Senator from Mississippi. 


Senate members recall the promise 
Bilbo gave Mississippians after his 
election last Fall: “I’ll raise more hell 
than Huey Long.” They know his rep- 
utation for boundless invective, rough- 
cut humor, and biting sarcasm. And 
they realize he detests Huey Long. 

But The Man Bilbo, as he terms him- 
self, has held his tongue. His tri- 
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The Man Bilbo — 


—— 


angular little face twitches every time 
Long speaks. But on the advice of pa 
Harrison, Mississippi’s canny  senio; 
Senator, Bilbo has abided by the Sep. 
ate custom of no speeches for the firgt 
year. 


All the while Pat Harrison has re. 
joiced that the Mighty Atom wouig 
break silence by 1936. In that year 
Huey: Long threatens to cross the 
murky Mississippi and stump against 
Harrison’s re-election. Harrison knows 
Bilbo is one man who can hit as hard 
and as far below the belt as Huey him. 
self—and Bilbo is rarin’ to go. 


Last week The Man Bilbo invadeg 
Long’s own State and gave a hint of 
what 1936 may bring. En route from 
Mississippi to Washington, he gaye 
New Orleans reporters an interview, 
Huey, he warned, had better “stay out 
of Mississippi.” 

Bilbo warmed up: “I am the one man 
in the United States Senate to whom 
Huey Long has never spoken, and now 
when he sees me coming he goes in the 
opposite direction. 


“The United States Senate does not 
desire to stoop to the level employed 
by Long. He can be stopped, but may 
I suggest that a skunk can be killed, 
but just remember how you smell after 
you have killed it.” 








THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT 

Signed Social Security and Air Mail Bills. 

Appointed Assistant Secretaries Josephine 
Roche of the Treasury, Oscar Chay] n of 
the Interior, M. L. Wilson of Agri ture, 
and Arthur J. Altmeyer of Labor, t n in- 
terdepartmental committee for the 
nation of government health servic: 

SENATE: 

Confirmed, without record vote, appoi1 it 
of Lawrence W. Cramer as Govern f the 
Virgin Islands, succeeding Paul M. Pear- 
son, resigned. 

Adopted a resolution alloting $10,000 for an 
investigation of the Treasury's sil\ pur- 
chase program under the 1934 Silve ul 
chase Act. 

Passed the Banking Act of 1935 (see puge 5). 

Passed the new Wagner-Crosser Railroad 
Pension Bill (see page 5). 

Passed the Frazier-Lemke Farm Mor jum 
Bill; sent it to the House (see page 

Time in debate: 27 hours 54 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Approved conference report on amen ents 
to the Agricultural Adjustment A: sent 
it to the President (see page 36). 

Passed the Banking Act of 1935 (see page 5). 

Passed the new Wagner-Crosser Railroad 
Pension Bill (see page 9). 

Passed the Guffey Coal Stabilization Bil! (see 
page 5). 

Swore in Charles F. Risk, newly elected Re- 
publican Representative from Rhode Island. 

Time in debate: 31 hours 2 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Attorney General Cummings announ: that 
yrover Cleveland Bergdoll, warti! dratt 
dodger residing in Germany, must « e to 
this country if he wishes to discuss his 
case with the government. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

FERA authorized funds for seventeen ° 
mer camps in eleven States in a program 
similar to last Summer’s for educating and 





counseling 1,280 needy unemployed ymen. 
Harry Hopkins revealed the FERA ould 
break up by Nov. 1 its Southern mps 


housing 3.°90 unemployed war veterans, 
transferrir~ the able-bodied men to CU 
camps and ork relief jobs. 

RFC Chairman Jones announced that 4! 
agency has agreed to lend the Budd 4 
ufacturing Co. money to build stre 
trains, to be rented to the railroads 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Aug. 15) # 
Receipts i... cccrvcccscecsesseees $56,784,2° 4.20 
Expenditures .....seecceeeeess + $127,010,511.24 
Balance ......00- occ cccccsce$l,564,010,016.08 
Deficit, fiscal yeareesescesseesss> $585,935 15.69 
Public debt ..ccccecececcese o$29,011,655, 003.53 
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What the Dentist Saw in Governor Merriam 


What did he think of Long’s recently 
announced plans to run for President 
in 1936? The little Senator smiled: 
“A great big joke!” 


ROOSEVELTS: The First Lady 


Goes on Record for Curiosity 


In June Anna Eleanor Roosevelt (see 
cover) made a new kind of news; she 
told surprised reporters she intended 
going ‘off the record” till mid-August. 
“Until then I'll not be doing anything of 
interest to anyone.” 

Newspaper women privately salted 
the statement down. No one with Anna 
Eleancr’'s zest for cross-country zig- 
zaggine could stay out of newsprint! 

She fooled them. By this month hus- 
bands were asking wives: ‘“What’s hap- 
pened to Mrs. Roosevelt?” In July the 
documentary New York Times gave her 
only seven brief mentions. 

July 27, Mrs. Roosevelt arrived at 
Campobello Island, New Brunswick, 
Roosevelt’s Summer vacation home. 
For the first two weeks of August noth- 
ing but silence came from Campobello. 

Finaily last week sharp-eyed news 
readers spotted a twelve-line Associated 
Press dispatch. Mrs. Roosevelt and a 
small party of friends had decamped, 
ferried across Passamaquoddy Yay, and 
headec south for Hyde Park. Her off- 
the-record period was over. 

This week Saturday Evening Post 
subscribers came across “In Defense of 
Curiosity, By Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt”— & rebuttal to complaints that 
the mistress of the White House gadded 


about too much, talked too much, and 
didn’t stay home enough. 

Her answer: “Most of the people who 
spoke to me... seemed to feel that it 
was unbecoming in a woman to have a 
variety of interests... The fact that 
one is active or busy does not neces- 
sarily mean that one is either restless 
or superficial ... Repose is not a-ques- 
tion of sitting still. It is a kind of 
spiritual attribute ... I think, at a 
child’s birth, if a mother could ask a 
fairy godmother to endow it with the 
most useful gift, that gift should be 
curiosity.” 


® The White House Secret Service de- 
tail considers no precaution too minute 
to safeguard -the President. . With 
customary thoroughness, the agents 
last week peeped into every nook of a 
special train in the Union Station at 
Washington. 

Presently Mr. Roosevelt climbed 
aboard, bound for Hyde Park to join his 
family in celebrating Franklin D. Jr.’s 
21st birthday. As the train pulled out 
of the yards, a railroad policeman 
spotted a young hobo crouched on the 
steps under the rear platform. The 
officer dashed for a phone. 

Forty miles up the line, the train 
crept through Baltimore rail yards. 
Police walked alongside, reached under 
the observation platform, and yanked 
out Lloyd Whiteleather, 29, of Ripon, 
Calif. He was unaware, he explained, 
that he and the President were travel- 
ing mates. 

As the train vanished in the dis- 
tance, two Secret Service men -on the 
train platform grinned sheepishly. For 


40 miles they had stood directly over 
the youth. 


® Since the day his father moved to 
the White House, Franklin Roosevelt 
Jr. has speeded into seven arrests for 
traffic violations. Last week his 
brother John, youngest Roosevelt son, 
joined him on police records. Patrolman 
Peter A. Gorey nabbed the 19-year-old 
driver for speeding through Irvington, 
N. Y., at 54 miles an hour. 


CHECK: Governor Got Relief; 


Relief Workers Almost Didn’t 


Sulky relief workers milled in front 
of California relief pay stations last 
week. Where were their weekly relief 
checks? The answer was a tragi- 
comedy of errors. 

In Washington, Thursday, Aug. 8, a 
Treasury Department mail clerk got 
orders to telegraph a $2,000,000 Federal 
draft for 400,000 unemployed Californi- 
ans. Instead, the clerk put the voucher 
in an envelope, pasted on a 3-cent 
stamp, and dropped it in a mail box. 
Result: the draft, due Saturday, reached 
the Coast Tuesday night. 

Wednesday morning the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at San Francisco started to 
transfer the draft to the California 
State Treasury. But first it needed 
Governor Frank Finley Merriam’s 
signature. 

In Sacramento, the State capital, 
someone remembered that California’s 
non-smoking, non-drinking, non-cussing 
chief executive had gone to his Los 
Angeles office. Frantic officials ar- 
ranged for Merriam to fly the 500 miles 
back to San Francisco. 

But no luck. Merriam had hopped 
from Los Angeles to Long Beach to 
keep an appointment with his home- 
town dentist. Then he disappeared 
again. 

Finally, at sunset, breathless messen- 
gers spotted the roving Governor in a 
Long Beach office. One hand held a sore 
jaw; the other grabbed his fountain pen 
and scribbled Frank Finley Merriam on 
the long overdue $2,000,000 receipt. 

A relief agency official fetched a 
sigh: “The greatest clerical boner in 
the history of national relief.” 


REVENGE: Acid Doesn’t Work, So 
Thwarted Romeo Tries a Rope 


Joseph Hathaway, Chicago public ac- 
countant, finally told his sweetheart- 
secretary, Ann Fergus, 38, the truth. 
He had a wife and three childrei. 


Miss Fergus faced facts and gave up 
her job. Her boss then took revenge 
by pouring acid in her shoes. But Miss 
Fergus wouldn’t go back. 

Last week while she slept peacefully 
in her sixth-story room at Chicago’s 
Parkway Hotel, a clerk looked out a 
window. He looked again. A man 
snooped around the outside of the ho- 
tel, gazing up perplexedly. He wore 
canvas gloves and carried two larg* 
gunny sacks, a spade, and a shovel. 
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Defending Northern New York From an Air Attack 





’ WIDE Gains 
Maj. Gen Dennis Nolan Commands 
Our Greatest Peacetime Maneuvers 





Then the man clambered up on a fire- 
escape. The hotel clerk called police. 

At the station house Joseph Hatha- 
way explained. His light-o’-love had 
refused to see him. In his sedan he 
had a rope ladder. He wanted to reach 
Miss Fergus’s room, then gag, kidnap, 
kill, and bury her. 

Miss Fergus went to headquarters 
to identify him. After she left, Hatha- 
way told policemen: “It wasn’t all in 
vain—I saw her.” 


MANEUVERS: U. S. Army Takes 


Idea From Legend of Marne 


Sept..7, 1914. Out of Paris wheezed a 


fleet of 600 rickety taxicabs. Over cob- * 


blestone roads they carried 3,000 red- 
pantalooned French poilus of the 7th 
Division 40 miles to the First Battle of 
the Marne. Out of this came the legend 
of the taxicab army that saved Paris. 
Aug. 17, 1935. Over macadam high- 
ways of New York State, 269 gaudy 
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taxis bore down on Pine Camp, hilly 100- 
square-mile encampment in Northern 
New York. The cabs carried 1,345 
whistling, shouting National Guardsmen 
to the United States’s greatest peace- 
time maneuvers. 

Because the army lacked sufficient 
trucks, Col. John R. R. Hannay, Quar- 
termaster, First Army, who began his 
military career fighting Indians, hired 
the taxi brigade and 766 other vehicles 
for $95,000. From New Jersey, New 
York City, and up-state towns, the cabs 
converged on Pine Camp. 

Maj. Gen. Dennis Edward Nolan, 
scholarly commandant of the First 
Army, impatiently awaited 36,000 regu- 
lars and militia to concentrate for the 
mock war. Thirty tanks, 55 tractors, 
and 3,000 Regular Army motors roar- 
ing toward the sandy camp on Black 
River signified the maneuvers’ chief 
objective: to put the army’s new motor- 
ized units to an acid test. 

Militarists insist that future combats 
will lack the World War’s dig-in fea- 
tures. They predict victory for the 
troops that can make the speediest flank 
thrusts. Strategists insist the country’s 
small army and long coast lines demand 
highly mobile brigades. Infantry trudges 
along at 2.5 miles an hour; motorized 
troops whir into position at 40 miles an 
hour. 

Photographers, newspaper men, and 
radio broadcasters noticed the trend to- 
ward army mechanization; only 1,300 
animals took part in the Pine Camp 
movements. But reporters tapped out 
glowing adjectives on the new Mechan- 
ized Cavalry—fully armored, 50-ton, 6- 
wheel war machines, each housing four 
men and three machine guns—good for 
55 miles an hour. Women spectators 
eyed a kitchen truck in which cooks 
could prepare meals for 125 soldiers 
while rolling along at 40 miles an hour. 

By strict order, troops fired nothing 
but blank cartridges. Major General 
Nolan gravely summed up the reason: 
“The danger of the use of real ammu- 
nition during the maneuvers is obvious 
to all.” 
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ET HIOP IA: Il Duce Continues to Fire Troops With 


Fervor of Conquest; Lloyd’s Stops Betting on Peace 










Sunburned Italian boys embarked clung to for bargaining purposes could 
from Naples last week fora warin Eth- not tempt such realistic gluttony. Mr. 
jopia. Baron Pompeo Aloisi, 59, Pre- Eden urged Aloisi to phone again. 
mier Pierre Laval, 52, and Anthony At Naples Il Duce was inspiring 
Eden, 38, met in Paris to talk peace. young warriors to victory and glory. 
They represented Italy, France, and “Discourse must be abolished!” he cried. 
Britain, which in 1906 divided Ethiopia They were the conquerors of a new 
into zones of influence, but guaranteed Roman empire. Then he got the Paris 
her independence and political integrity. call. In a temper, he broke off ne- 
They hoped to find through their treaty _gotiations. 
a way out of the Italio-Ethiopian dis- The three diplomats issued a com- 
pute. : ce munique. “They have not yet been able 
What did Mussolini want? For 9 find a basis for discussion that would 
months diplomats had tried to find out. Dermit of a solution of the conflict.” 
Baron Aloisi, Italian delegate to the g, they adjourned. 
League, again refused to say. To pro- 
vide a basis for bargaining, Eden and 
Laval made an offer. With the approval 
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The next day the deadlocked concil- 
iation commission met in the Hotel 
Meurice. Italian members refused to 











































)0- of the League and the victim, Italy : 
™m could have economic and financial con- — = fifth arbitrator, and the com- 
= é : : mission adjourned indefinitely. The 
45 trol, and special protection for Italian crisis gripped all Europe. King George 
* eg pritasetinger salen a Radon summoned his Foreign Minister to Prince Makonnen of Ethiopia in 
J roth ne” preserved. ee Sandringham. Prime Minister Stanley the Schoolroom With His Tutor 
nt Baron Aloisi used the open telephone 
ir line that bound him to Il Duce, and 
his awaited the dictator’s decision. Mean- 
ed while he went window shopping on the 
les Rue de la Paix. 
ed Youne Warriors: Still no word from 
me Il Duce. The Italian Dictator was busily 

occupied, his harassed delegate ex- 
in, plained, with two sons in the air corps 
‘St and a son-in-law just called to the front. 
u- “Which front?” the swarthy French- 
he man flared. “You have a front already? 
Ss, But if you are actually now making 
ir war why have you come here to ne- 
ck gotiate ?” 
ef Mussolini finally answered. He wanted 
r- Ethiopia. 

Part of it he would annex outright, 

ts part he would “protect”; his troops 
a- should occupy most of it. The few tid- 
he bits French and British negotiators had ; = 77 es 
1k ; oon 
g War Clouds Over Geneva Cast Their Shadows on Ethiopian 
id Priests as They Kneel Before the Emperor and Pray for Peace 








FIRST WORLD RIGHTS FOR MAGAZINE PUBLICATION FROM EUROPEAN 


Commander Gigli Teaches Prince Makonnen the Art of Fighting; Soldiers Learn the Business of It 
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Baldwin hastened home from a French 
vacation. 


Justice: After eight months of 
palaver, Italy was nearer war than ever 
and unarmed Ethiopia nearer extinc- 
tion. Emperor Haile Selassie appealed 
to Geneva. He pointed out that Italy 
constantly shipped men and munitions 
against him, but whenever he sought to 
buy arms he met embargoes. “Is that 
real neutrality? Is that just? Will the 
Council assume the responsibility in 
the eyes of the world for allowing these 
preparations to continue unchecked for 
the massacre of a people which consti- 
tute a menace to none?” 

Geneva must find the answer when 
the Council meets Sept. 4. 


SAUDI ARABIA: Boy Finds Ibn 
A Show-Off, ‘Like All Kings’ 


“The King is pretty stuck up.” 

Ibn Saud, who has said he was 
“blooded in war” at 7, rules the Arabian 
desert’s fiercest tribesmen by inspiring 
dread, not love. But he aroused no fear 
in Robert Van Peursem, back in New 
York last week after a visit to the 
Arab kingdom. 

The King’s favorite concubine had 
fallen ill. Physicians who went to the 
Riyadh palace took along Robert’s mis- 
sionary parents. The 16-year-old Ameri- 
can boy, who hopes to study medicine, 
got permission to accompany the party. 
The doctors could not operate without 
X-ray examinations, and no machines 
were available in all Saudi Arabia. Ibn 
Saud ordered them from the West, for 
Riyadh and the holy city of Mecca, 
where he had already installed tele- 
phones and radio. 


Robert sat on the ground and ate 
grapes with the monarch. “Like all 
kings, he had to show off,” the boy said. 
Occasionally Ibn Saud would reach 
under his flowing, pocketless robes, pull 
out a watch and place it on a stone. 
Then he would stride a few paces, turn, 
and shoot the timepiece to smithereens. 





ALBANIA: 
Revolt Fired by Assassin’s Gun 


Secrecy Enshrouds 


Censorship last week turned reports 
of Balkan revolution into a jumbled jig- 
saw puzzle. 

One day Leon de Ghilardi, Albanian 
Army Inspector General, sat in his 
automobile. To the running-board 
leaped M. Sekredi, an anti-government 
pamphleteer. He fired twelve shots— 
six into the general, six into his 
chauffeur. Both men slumped dead. 
Swiftly news followed of bloody revolt 
against Albania’s young romantic dic- 
tator-monarch, King Zog. 

Official censors promptly clamped 
down. Newspaper men wrestled with 
wild, conflicting rumors: Where and 
why did de Ghilardi meet death? Who 
had revolted? Why? Who was 
winning ? 

The foreign press variously reported 
the general killed at Valona, Irenea, 
and Fieri. Sekredi had shot him be- 
cause de Ghilardi’s policy favored Italy, 
Albania’s friendly enemy, or because 
his death would serve as a signal for 
rebellion. Some stories even put King 
Zog in the automobile—the general had 
leaped in the path of bullets intended 
for the ruler himself. 

More contradictory reports: At the 
head of the revolt stood either Musa 
Kraja, gendarme lieutenant, or Sefket 
Beg Verlatsi, ex-Premier. They had re- 
cruited their forces from simple peasant 
mountaineers, thievish adventurers, or 
hardy patriots. Nobody knew why 
Kraja wanted to fight. Verlatsi hoped 
to drive Zog out of power. Others be- 
lieved the ex-Premier sought revenge 
because the king—holding out for a 
richer bride—had refused to marry 
Verlatsi’s daughter. 

From the government-controlled news 
agency came word that the army had 
dispersed all rebels, killing 50. But an- 
nouncements from Greece and Yugo- 
slavia—both covet Albanian territory— 
told of widespread uprisings: Rebels 
had captured the town of Fieri and 
marched toward Tirana, the capital. 


a 


Part of the government’s troops haq 
deserted to the revolution. 

One report, at least, appeared ac. 
curate. Zog owes his crown to a coup 
d’etat that changed Albania from a re- 
public to a kingdom. For years he has 
lived in mortal fear of assassination. 
In his rustic, two-story Tirana Castle 
he surrounds himself with red-trouser- 
ed, black-braided bodyguards. Last 
week a dispatch said Zog had reip- 
forced his castle garrison. 


BRITAIN: Nobody Knows Who 
Got Bids to John Bull’s Party 


Reporters emerged from the svoty 
brick building at No. 10 Downing Street 


last week with a story that meant yards 
of green baize cloth and miles of figures, 
Britain had sent out invitations for an 


informal naval conference in October. 

Just who got them remained a mys- 
tery. Washington issued denials three 
days straight. A Tokyo spokesman re- 
vealed Japan had received an intima- 
tion, rather than an invitation; they de- 
cided not to answer immediately. 
France and Italy did not comment at 
all. 

But signatories of the Washington 
Treaty must meet before Dec. 31. On 
that date last year Japan denounced the 
treaty because she could no longer swal- 
low the national insult of the 5-5-3 ratio. 
Official conversationalists then admitted 
that their talks on naval limitation had 
“served no useful purpose.” Disillu- 
sioned pacifists sadly suggest England 
might as well change the green baize 
to black crepe. 


BIRTH CONTROL: Viscountess Astor 
Indulges in Years-Late Afterthought 


Lady Astor’s political brain often 
trails her quick impulsive tongue. Last 
week the vivacious Viscountess, mother 
of six, tried to explain away a “joking 
allusion” to birth control (see page 17). 

One of her younger sons, she told 
teachers at Lincoln during July, recent- 
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The First Lord of Admiralty (2nd From Right) Respects Cadets Whose Future Hangs on Coming Naval Parleys 
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ly complained that she did not take 
enough interest in him when he was 
little. “If I had known as much as I 
do now, I should not have had you at 
ag 

. Letters poured in from outraged 
ys and Americans. Senator Fred- 

< Van Nuys of Indiana proclaimed: 
siand is welcome to her unsexed 
xpatriated Lady Astor and all of 

> Viscountess issued a carefully 
ded statement: “I support carefully 
rvised birth control on the grounds 


SPAIN: Heraldo Puts Dallas in 


Cermany, to Berlin’s Disgust 


Paul Goebbels, sly little German Min- 
ister of Propaganda, last week nursed 
an aching head. From Madrid to Ber- 
lin his highly touted publicity technique 
had hurled a jolting boomerang. 

A fortnight ago Berlin’s Lokalan- 
zeiger — ultra-Nazi newspaper — grew 
apoplectic over Texan labor troubles: 
“We Germans pillory Jews guilty of 
racial immorality, and the world cries 
Barbarism. But frenzied masses drive 
women strike-breakers naked through 
Dallas streets and nobody protests. The 
cloak of indulgence will probably be 
thrown over this outrage against civili- 
zation.” 

In Madrid the vigorous anti-Fascist 
journal El Heraldo lifted the Nazi prop- 
aganda blast. An eager copyreader for- 
got to look at the map. Headlines 
echoed the Dallas story—with disas- 
trous improvements: LAS MODISTAS DE 
BERLIN EN HUELGA MALTRATAN Y DESNU- 
DAN EN LAS CALLES A LAS ESQUIROLES— 
Berlin dress-makers beat and undress 
strike-breakers in streets. For El 
Heraldo, Dallas had moved to German 
soil. 

Goebbel’s press refused to condone 
the error. Furiously it labeled the 
Spanish broadside an attempt to give 
“readers accustomed to read only head- 
lines the impression that outrages of 
this kind are possible in the New Ger- 
many 


CANADA: Thanksgiving Put Off 
To Make Way for Elections 


In Canada, Thanksgiving honors not 
Pilgrim Fathers but September’s wheat 
harvest. Unlike the American festival 
—which always comes on the last 
Thursday in November—the Canadian 
celebration date may vary according to 
government decree. Last week Prime 
Minister Richard B. Bennett postponed 
turkey gobbling from Oct. 14 to Oct. 24 
and called a national election instead. 

Canada’s constitution provides that 
every ‘ifth year the Premier select some 
Mond ‘y for general elections and then 
dissolve Parliament. This year foes of 
Conservatives shrieked at the unusual 
delay: Why doesn’t Bennett name the 
day? Or does he*want to hang on to 


Office as long as legally but indecently 
possible ? 


Lord and Lady Astor: Their Children—a Birth Control Controversy 


The stocky Premier rejected Sep- 
tember because it would inconvenience 
farmers busy with their crops. Oct. 
7, the Day of Atonement, would dis- 
franchise Jewish voters. At length 
Bennett kicked Thanksgiving ten days 
later down the calendar. Then M. P.’s 
went home. 

Political gossips detected Machiavel- 
lian strategy behind the many post- 
ponements. In the long interim between 
dissolution and election the wily Con- 
servative leader could let his opponents 
wear out all their thunder and deafen 
electoral audiences. For him there 
would remain just enough time to rush 
through a whirlwind campaign by 
radio, stump, and press. 

But Conservatives foresaw little 
cause for giving thanks after election 
day. In 1930 they gained undisputed 
control of the Dominion government. 
But hard times whittled away their 
strength. Today they have not a single 
majority in any provincial assembly. 
Their last stronghold, tiny Prince Ed- 
ward Island, fell a fortnight ago. From 
18 seats out of 30 the government party 
dropped to a dismal zero. High tariffs, 
heavy relief lists, and depression blues 


all point to a Conservative collapse at 
the next national polls. 

His last Parliamentary hours the 
Premier devoted to wholesale appoint- 
ments. But only eight new judges and 
five new Senators—selected for life- 
terms—can keep their posts no matter 
how badly the party fares. For the 
other sixteen Bennett jobholders an op- 
position landslide may mean lightning. 


ITALY: Nature 
Penalty for Impeding Her Course 


Tragic 


Exacts 


It had rained for two days. Near 
Genoa, last week, peasants worked in 
Piedmont’s vegetable gardens and sod- 
den vineyards. Women and children 
loitered in whitewashed houses, enjoy- 
ing siestas. Cloudbursts thundered in 
the hills. 

Suddenly down from the Apennines 
the Orba and Sturia, Rivers surged into 
Lake Orsiglieto, an artificial body of 
water created as part of Mussolini’s 
hydroelectric program. Before a keep- 
er’s horrified eyes, a small crack ap- 
peared high up in the 650-foot dam. He 
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INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


Japanese War Minister Hayashi: A Violation of His Discipline Threatened the Whole Cabinet 


called for aid. Workmen unlocked the 
five sluice gates. Then the men raced 
for the hills and spread the alarm. 
With the roar of an earthquake, the 
dam burst. 

Muddy waters swept over the valley 
below, inundating the town of Ovada, 
and nearby villages. Women and chil- 
dren drowned in their homes. A cot- 
ton mill crashed down upon many of 
its 200 workers; Ovada’s power plant 
lay ruined. One family of nine climbed 
to the red roof of their floating house 
and clung there for an hour, screaming 
for help; the house turned turtle. A 
father grabbed a wooden crib from the 
roaring current and saved his baby. 

By torchlight, blue-uniformed cara- 
binieri and Fascist Blackshirts worked 
in the flooded valley, fishing out bodies. 
Next day King Victor Emanuel 
tramped through the mud in a rubber 
poncho and comforted bereaved vil- 
lagers. 

Officials placed the financial loss at 
$16,000,000, the dead at 1,000. 


WINE: Poisoning Turns Out to Be a 
Sexton’s Vitriolic Way of Job-Hunting 


Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat animam meam in vitam 
aeternam, Amen. 

Mgr. Erminio Stuani celebrated 7 
o’clock mass two weeks ago Sunday in 
the Church of St. Augustine, Cremona’s 
magnificent Romanesque cathedral. 

“May the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ keep my soul unto life everlast- 
ing,” he prayed, and sipped wine from 
a gold chalice. A spasm wrenched his 
tall frame. ‘‘They’ve poisoned me!” he 
whispered to the sacristan. But he 
finished mass. In the sacristy he fell 
unconscious. 

The priest, a handsome, arrogant 
man of 43, edited the weekly Catholic 
Life. His Bishop wanted to name him 
Vicar General. Jealous canons pre- 
vented the appointment. 

Police worked on a vendetta theory. 
Then anonymous letters accused the as- 
sistant sacristan, Joseph Torresani, 32- 
year-old elongated degenerate with in- 


sane forebears and a lunatic son. All 
his previous employers had fired the 
thick-spectacled eccentric, convinced 
the man was insane. 

Last week, with the priest’s condition 
still critical, Torresani confessed. He 
had poisoned the wine with sulphuric 
acid to incriminate the chief sacristan, 
in hope of getting the job. While Tor- 
resani awaited trial, his wife prepared 
to give birth to another child. 


JAPAN: War Minister Needn’t 


Commit Political Hara-Kiri 


Military boots crunched last week 
across the white pebble walk of the 
Emperor’s Summer Palace at Hayama 
Beach—three hours by train from 
Tokyo. To special audience with the 
Son of Heaven went two of Nippon’s 
top soldiers—Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, 
fiercely-mustached War Minister, and 
the aged chief of general staff, Field 
Marshal Prince Kotohito Kan-in. They 
came to discuss a saber thrust which 
threatened to upset Japan’s cabinet. 

Aug. 12, Lieut. Col. Saburo Aizawa, 
instructor in swordsmanship, displayed 
his dueling talents out of turn. In the 
Director of Military Affairs’ office, 
Aizawa plunged his sword deep into 
the breast of Lieut. Gen. Tetsuzan Na- 
gata. Four hours later Nagata stopped 
his labored breathing and died. 

As virtual ruler of army administra- 
tion, Nagata had closely seconded Hay- 
ashi’s campaign against fascism. Se- 
crecy shrouded Aizawa’s motives. Had 
the assassin drawn his saber for per- 
sonal reasons, or was his blow struck 
against official policy? 

Straightway General Hayashi, a 
stickler for form, prepared to resign: 
an officer directly subordinate to him 
had violated discipline. 

Government friends trembled. Who 
could replace Hayashi? In Japan. the 
army stands free of Cabinet control, 
except through the War’Minister, whe 
reports directly to the Emperor. With- 
out a strong man at Hayashi’s post, the 





government might run aground on 


budgetary and military policy. The 
entire Cabinet might have to resign. 
From Hirohito’s black and white 


wooden Summer Palace came reassur- 
ing news—Hayashi would stay. To Na- 
gata’s vacant post would go Lieut. Gen. 
Kiyoshi Imai—tight-lipped Superin- 
tendent of Military Personnel and inti- 
mate aide of the grumpy minister. The 
program of purging political intrigue 
from army ranks would continue full 
blast. 

Two days later the slain officer— 
posthumously granted a court title— 
went to his last rest. In a military cell 
his assassin awaited slow, tortuous 
court martial. 


. 
GERMANY: Schacht Tries to 


Quench Streicher’ s Anti-Jew Fire 


Anti-Semites reveled in anticipation. 
Julius Streicher—their Arch-Apostle— 


“would soon invade Berlin to sound the 


Jew-baiting tocsin. 

On Streicher’s arrival last week the 
city’s 150,000 Jews stayed prudently at 
home. To the gray Sportpalast rink 
streamed throngs of eager “Aryans” 
—without their roller-skates. 


WOMEN AND GIRLS, JEWS ARE YOUR 
RUIN. 

Nazis—16,000 strong—read the ban- 
ner on the balcony and shuddered in 
unison for “Aryan” womanhood. 

From the platform gleamed Julius 
Streicher’s closely shaven head. The 
“Czar of Franconia” set a new fashion 
for male attire—a white Palm Beach 
suit and army boots. At his tighly- 
packed audience he waved a belligerent 
riding crop: “The world is about to 
break Jewish domination. They never 
were the chosen people. I wouldn't 
want the god who chose them.” 

A roar of approval from. August 
Wilhelm, the. ex-Kaiser’s, pouchy-eyed 
son; Auwi forgot his imperial*sire had 
counted Albert Ballin, Jewish ship- 
owner, among his best friends. 
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For his Nazi rooters Streicher—who 
once dubbed himself the Wickedest 
Man in Europe—expounded: “If Pon- 
tius Pilate had been a Nazi, he would 
not have crucified Jesus, the ‘Aryan’ 
fighter of Nazareth. The father of the 
Jews is the Devil.” 

Once Streicher taught in a village 
schoolhouse. Last week he juggled his- 
tory with cool disdain for fact. Benja- 
min Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield—Brit- 
ain’'s renowned Jewish statesman— 
he called Lord Blackstone. Walter 
Rathenau—assassinated German-Sem- 
itic Foreign Minister—he promoted 
to the rank of Chancellor. 

From his. invective, anti-Semitic 
“jokes,” and historico-scriptural dis- 
course emerged a clear mandate to 
stifle German Jewry. But no definite 
program. Streicher even condemned 
individual acts of violence. Jew-bait- 
ers felt let down. The expected riot- 
ing fizzled out. But along provincial 
streets trucks loaded with Storm 
Troopers bore hawknosed Jewish pup- 
pets on tiny gibbets. 

By official order no foreigners or 
“Aryans” without special permits could 
henceforth attend Jewish plays, con- 
certs, or lectures. All Jewish cultural 
organizations—except synagogues and 
schools—must unite in one group un- 
der the government’s thumb. To keep 
“Aryans” away from Jewish perform- 
ances, patrons would have to show 
passports certifying their “racial iden- 
tity.’ For Hitler’s Jews loomed the 
threat of economic and intellectual se- 
clusion in a modern equivalent of the 
medieval ghetto. 

Against illegal Jew-baiting a lone 
but powerful voice boomed protest. 
Three days after Streicher’s tirade, 
Hjalmar Schacht, Germany’s economic 
dictator, startled a Koenigsberg au- 
dience: Le: Jews carry on their busi- 
ness in peace—Storm Troopers show 
no heroism by plastering shop win- 
dows with anti-Semitic blurbs. 






Qin 


eek. 


The bristly-haired Reichsbank presi- 
dent. reminded Nazi extremists their 
own party program guaranteed all 
foreigners—and therefore Jews—pro- 
tection under the law. Terrorists he 
branded “dangerous disturbers of the 
national economy.” 

While one hand wagged rebuke the 
other soothed: “Jews must accept the 
fact that their influence is gone, once 
and for all. We wish to maintain our 
people and our civilization pure.” To 
Jews seeking refuge from ostracism 
Schacht promised only legal persecu- 
tion—the government would undoubt- 
edly decree further bans on their eco- 
nomic activity. 
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RELIGION 


CATHOLICS: Archbishop Denies 


Rites to ‘Prenatal Murderers’ 





Priests of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul last Sunday read a 
pastoral letter to congregations. Arch- 
bishop John G. Murray warned his 283,- 
000 faithful they must sever con- 
nections with any organization advo- 
cating birth control or sterilization. 

In Washington the National Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation for Birth 
Control looked into the future. What 
would happen if other prelates issue 
similar orders? Catholics, they said, 
would be forced to shut themselves off 
from 700 religious, educational, political, 
social, and medical societies that today 
advocate control legislation. They 
could not belong to the Obstetrical 
Section of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and Arkansas Confer- 
ences of Social Work, the Virginia and 
Utah State Federations of Labor, and 
the Rotary Club of Tacoma, Wash. 

The Washington statement only 
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‘We Don’t Admit Any Sabotage of the Constructive Work of the Fuehrer!’ 
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aroused the Archbishop’s fury. He 
likened birth control organizations to 
the Dillinger mob. Both, he said, were 
“organized to commit murder.” 

The question remains: Will Catholics 
obey? Of the 5,515 women who sought 
advice at New York City’s Birth Con- 
trol Clinical Bureau last year, 24 per 
cent were Catholics. 


METHODISTS: Church Starts 
To Heal 90-Year-Old Fracture 


Evanston, Ill., home of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, made a 
bid for Methodist fame last week. In 
the First M. E. Church, an imposing 
graystone edifice in the wealthy Chi- 
cago suburb, 58 prominent Bishops, 
ministers, and laymen gathered to lay 
final plans for realizing a dream of 
Methodist Church unity. Three of 
Methodism’s nineteen American branch- 
es planned the merger. 

Bishop William F. McDowell of 
Washington, D. C., led twenty delegates 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
tall, sparse white-haired prelate’s com- 
mittee represented Methodism’s largest 
unit—4,700,000 members. 

Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon of Char- 
lotte, N. C., headed a similar number 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. In his Southern accent, the tall, 
portly dignitary spoke for 2,700,000 
communicants below the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Eighteen more delegates, under the 
Rev. Dr. John C. Broomfield, of Pitts- 
burgh, came to look after the interests 
of 200,000 members of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 


Unity: For four days. delegates 
talked, planned, and resolved. After 
they adjourned, Methodists learned their 
plans: From 1940 on, the three branches 
will constitute one unit: The Methodist 
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Church. Annual Conferences will re- 
main the same. Bishops will rule the 
Church through six countrywide juris- 
dictional Conferences that will elect 
them. One Conference will oversee 
Negro churches. 

The Evanston delegates leaped only 
the first hurdle; another remains: Rati- 
fication. Next Spring the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Protestant Church Conferences will 
vote on the merger plan. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, holds no 
Conference until 1938; then Annual 
Conferences of the three branches will 
vote. If these Conferences agree, rati- 
fication will come at a final uniting 
conference in 1940. 

The merger will give the United 
States its largest Protestant denomina- 
tion—more than 7,000,000 members. An 
annual budget of more than $100,000,000 
will run 35,000 parishes served by 29,- 
000 ordained ministers and 19,500 local 
preachers. 

Last week’s hardest problem was con- 
vincing the Methodist Protestants that 
Bishops can govern the Church better 
than a Minister-President. In 1828, 
Methodist Protestants broke away from 
the Church over just this issue. They 
held Bishops undemocratic; they 
wanted laymen to have status with 
ministers in Conferences. 


Spuit-Up: Slavery split the Metho- 
dist Church before the Civil War. 
Abolitionists dominated the 1844 Con- 
ference. They echoed the sentiments of 
John Wesley, the Church’s founder, who 
said slavery was “the sum of all vil- 
lainies.”” They pounced on Bishop 
James O. Andrew of Georgia for a test 
case. He inherited one slave from his 
first wife, and his second owned several. 
He also inherited a slave from an 
Augusta woman on condition he send 
the girl to Liberia. The slave refused 


to go and remained the Bishop’s prop- 
erty. For these reasons the Conference 
demanded his dismissal from office. 
Bishop Joshua Soule of Maine de- 
fended his Southern brother as a victim 
of circumstances. The Northern Method- 





ists pointed out that Georgia’s law 
prohibited Bishop Andrew from freeing 
his slaves to comply with the Confer- 
ence’s demands. 

The Conference, however, stood firm; 
Southerners demanded a _ separation. 
Northerners agreed to “a mutual and 
friendly division.” A year later, at 
Louisville, Ky., the separationists or- 
ganized the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and elected Bishops Andrew and 
Soule to head it. 

For eighty years Methodists made 
no move to unite. Finally in 1925 
Northern and Southern Methodists tried 
to weld the two bodies. Both General 
Conferences agreed to the plan. So did 
the Annual Conferences of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. But the An- 
nual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, still included 
delegates who harbored resentment. 
They voted No. 

Last week delegates in Evanston re- 
called a Southern minister’s comment 
on that occasion: “Give us time for at 
least another generation of funerals 
and then we can try again.” 








AVIATION 


TRAGEDY: Two Great Men Die 
Casually, Proving Pilots’ Maxim 





Late that afternoon a bright red and 
silver plane roared out of the south, 
swooped low over a sealing camp, and 
landed on the narrow, crooked stream 
nearby. 

Eskimos watched ‘“‘man with rag over 
sore eye” and “big man with boots” 
step ashore. Which way to Point Bar- 
row? Twelve or fifteen miles north- 
east, the natives told them. Man with 
Sore Eye worked at the engine; Man 
with Boots chatted with the hunters. 

Then a friendly farewell. The 
strangers started their engine and 
taxied down the creek. The plane 
rocked off the water, climbed steeply 
and banked to clear a hill. Suddenly 
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the motor coughed, stopped; the plane 
whipped downward. A wing struck a 
hummock of frozen tundra: With the 
noise of a packing case dropped from 
a rooftop, the ship cracked up. 

At dawn the next day, a rescue party 
brought the bodies of Wiley Post and 
Will Rogers into Point Barrow. 

Natives plundered the wreckage— 
fuselage fabric to repair worn roofs, 
struts for sled-runners, instruments for 
mementos. Long after the crash, bits 
of debris floated slowly downstream 
into the Arctic Ocean. 


Bic Man Wirn Boots: William Penn 
Adair Rogers, born Nov. 4, 1879, in 
Oolagah, Indian Territory, Okla.: “My 
parents were part Cherokee. Maybe 
my ancestors didn’t come over on the 
Mayflower, but they met the boat.’ 

To Argentina as gaucho, then So . 
Africa for the Boer War: “Arrived t 
day war ended. They musta heard I 4 
landed with my rope.’ 

Union Square Theatre, New York, 
Rogers’s monologue debut: “One night 
my rope refused to work, and havin’ 
the habit of thinkin’ out loud I shout- 
ed: ‘Spinnin’ a rope is lots of fun if 
your neck ain’t in it.’” 

After marrying Betty Blake, Nov. 
25, 1908: “This flyin’ around, kiddin’ 
the customers, is good pay while it 
lasts, but it can’t be steady. It’s too 
silly. I’m no actor. If I’m goin’ to 
be a father, I’d ought to be findin’ me 
some business somewhere, an’ stay put, 
instead of gallivantin’ all over the 
nation.” 

1924: “I went with Ziegfeld’s Fol- 
lies—not as one of the beauties.” 
Starred six years. 


1932, as nationally syndicated letter- 
writer to the New York Times: “I want 
it distinctly understood that their policy 
may be in direct contrast to mine. 
Their editorials may be put in purely 
for humor, or just to fill space.” 

A flop in silent movies, success in 
talkies: ‘Talkin’ pictures are givin’ 
me a chance to gab again and I guess 
I'll keep on gabbin’ as long as folks 
can stand it. 
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“[T have looked politics and the mov- 
ies both over and while they have 
much in common I believe politics is 
the most common, so I will stay with 
the movies.” ° 

Top Hat Buster: “I joke about every 
prominent man of my time, but I never 
met a man I didn’t like.” 

On John D.: “Mr. Rockefeller, is it 
true that every time you lose a golf 


match, the price of gasoline goes up a 


Coolidge: ‘“‘Cairo’s a great place. 
vas the only tourist who didn’t go 
> the Sphinx. I figured anyhow 

st seen Cal Coolidge.” 
, the London Naval Conference, 
: “We stood through one speech, 
hrough eight, slept through twelve, 
in three solid hours of compliments 

a rowboat was sunk.” 

Washington: “The newspaper 
ld me there wasn’t a soul there. 
t Mr. Hoover there?’ ‘No, he has 
to save Indiana.’ ‘Well, I know 
id Injun friend Charlie Curtis is 
’ ‘No, he is savin’ Kansas.’ ‘Well, 
then, I will just drop up and see some 
of the boys in the Cabinet.’ ‘Why there 
is none of the Cabinet that’s been here 
since early in the Spring.’ ‘Well, who’s 
runnin’ this country?’ ‘Why, nobody, 
that’s why things are kinder pickin’ up.’ 

On the Roosevelt Cabinet: “Say, that 
list sent everybody scurrying through 
Who’s Who, and The World Almanac, 
and the United States Fingerprint de- 
partment trying to find out who they 
were. The forgotten man has been 
found, and there was nine of them and 
a woman,” 

On his chances hereafter: “Can you 
imagine when I die and St. Peter asks 
me what I did on earth to qualify for 
heaven and I answer: ‘I spun a rope 
and kidded myself so’s other people 
wouldn’t kid me first.’ ” 


Ho.pay: Post thought a jaunt to 
Alaska and Siberia with his friend 
Rogers the greatest of outings. Some 
say the two planned to fly on round the 
world 

Once Post barnstormed wherever his 
fancy lured him. He followed no 
straighter course with Rogers. From 
Juneau in Alaska to Aklavic in Canada 
—almost to the Arctic Sea. Then 600 
miles southwest to Anchorage. North 
again. At Fairbanks they met Joe 
Crosson who twice had helped Post on 
his world flights. : 

Crosson took them in a Pan American 
Plane to see Mount McKinley and held 
the plane close to its dizzy crags while 
Rogers watched mountain sheep. They 
dropped in on Matanuska. Home-sick 
Settlers thought Rogers a riot. They 
headei northward toward Point Bar- 
row to visit Charles Brower who has 
lived there 50 years. Sourdoughs call 
him King of the Arctic. 

Mountains ... Endless tundra wastes 
-». Fog... Rain, The last day’s flight 
from Fairbanks to the Arctic Sea would 
have stopped a lesser pilot. Post took it 
in stride, Then he died taking off on a 
ten minute hop he would not even have 
bothered to note in his log book. Pilots 


quote their maxim: their great die 
casually, ; 

















Rollin Kirby’s Tribute in The New York World-Telegram 


Monday Joe Crosson flew southward 
with the bodies of his friends. Will 
Rogers had at least one wish come 
true: “When I have to die, that’s the 
way I want to go—in an airplane.” 


Man Wirn Sore Eve: To landsmen, 
the squat 35-year-old Oklahoman with 
bushy hair and patch-covered eye 
seemed colorless away from his plane. 
He scored no triumphs in his brief 
vaudeville and movie careers. But pilots 
found no one so full of flight lore, no 
one more zealous for aviation. 

Few ever rose to flying distinction 
against greater handicaps. At 17 Post 
tried to enlist in the army Air Service; 
officials learned his age and turned him 
out. In his early 20’s he lost an eye 
working in the Oklahoma oil fields. 
With his accident compensation money 
he purchased a battered wartime train- 
ing plane. After a few lessons he 
started barnstorming through the 
Southwest—a few passengers in one 
town, a parachute jump at the county 
fair in the next. 

By sheer practice he made one eye 
suffice in a profession where even two 
often seem insufficient. In 1927 the 
Department of Commerce began licens- 
ing pilots. Only Post’s log book of 
thousands of successful flights kept 
them from - grounding him. Under 


present rules a one-eyed man could 
not even get a student permit. 

Post first made headlines in 1930 by 
winning a race from California to 
Chicago against the country’s best 
pilots. His proud employer, F. C. 
Hall, gave him the plane, Winnie Mae, 
and a large share of the prize money. 
The next year Hall’s backing sent him 
off with Harold Gatty on a round-the- 
world flight. They roared back to 
Roosevelt Field haggard and bearded 
8 days and 16 hours later. Two years 
afterward, Post made his astounding 
selo world-circuit in a day’s less time. 

Most of the record flights of the last 
decade have had little technical sig- 
nificance. Not so Post’s. The first leg 
of his world-flight—a hop to Berlin— 
pilots still consider the most precise 
demonstration of transatlantic naviga- 
tion. 

His four dogged stratosphere at- 
tempts in the past year stand as the 
best anywhere, anytime. Never have 
ship and pilot absorbed such punish- 
ment. At each take-off he dropped 
landing gear to save weight. In the 
thin atmosphere only his grotesque 
oxygen helmet saved him from asphyxi- 
ation. Four times Post had to land in 
distress—on a flimsy skid fixed under 
the plane’s belly. 
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KNOX: A Rugged Republican, the 
Friend and Foe of Roosevelts 


“Fewer and better Roosevelts!” 
shouted Col. Frank Knox to Boston 
Rotarians as a suggested Republican 
slogan. The Colonel—stocky, smooth- 
shaven publisher of The Chicago Daily 
News and The Manchester (N.H.) 
Union and Leader—looks like the late 
Dean Briggs of Harvard, acts like an 
editor, swears like a trooper—but 
makes speeches like the Republican 
Presidential candidate he says he isn’t. 

Repeatedly to rumors of his candi- 
dacy he has snapped “No!” But im- 
mediately after New Hampshire Repub- 
licans at Hampton Beach last week 
pledged him their support, he popped 
up with a polished platform repudiating 
Roosevelt and the New Deal and stress- 
ing support of the Constitution as the 
“most pregnant issue.” On Sunday a 
Republican poll of 2600 G.O.P. county 
chairmen ranked Knox second only to 
Senator William E. Borah, and just 
above Gov. Alf Landon of Kansas, for 
Presidential nomination. 


‘DICTATORIAL DISEASE’: Colonel Knox 
could manage very well with “fewer 
and better Roosevelts.” He means 
Franklin and Theodore the elder—to 
Knox two opposite poles. 

F.D.R.’s Managed Economy and “a 
small group of theorists in Washington” 
keep Knox hot under the collar. Last 
year after a trip to Russia, Italy, 
Austria, and Germany for fresh anti- 
New Deal ammunition, he condemned 
fascism and communism as “dictatorial 
disease” that threatened to infect New 
Deal America. He stacked them against 
the “American type of popular democ- 
racy ... built upon certain inalienable 
rights of the individual, including the 
right to control one’s own labor, and 
the similar right to control one’s own 
property.” 

The New Deal has wounded him per- 
sonally. The first step toward managed 
economy, he wrote last year, is the 
muzzling of the news. He growled at 
“attempts to license the press” he saw 
behind the advertising provisions of the 
Tugwell Bill and price-fixing of news- 
print. He wants no more of it. Against 
it he waved the flag of “freedom of the 
press.” 

T.R., to this rugged Republican, stood 
for everything F.D.R. repudiates. From 
Rough Rider and Bull Moose days with 
T.R., Knox got not only a political 
philosophy but his most pungent pro- 
fanity and his best mule-driver stories. 
He proudly admits he wept, cheered, 
and sang with the throng which in 1912 
hailed T. R.’s nomination with “Onward 
Christian Soldiers.” 


Knox supports conservation of natu- 
ral resources, fights political bossism, 
and opposes bureaucracy. He reveres 
“that peculiar American genius for self- 
help and self-government.” So did T.R. 
Under him Knox fought crooked poli- 
ticians, monopolies, and speciak privi- 
lege; as editor of The News he has ex- 
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Colonel Frank Knox: He Makes a Noise Like a Candidate 


posed Chicago rackets and fought the 
New Deal. 

The T.R.-Knox bond of sympathy 
has only one gap. Nothing in the New 
Deal trend has recalled to Knox T.R.’s 
last-term warning to a pre-war Con- 
gress that unless a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth took place, America 
faced revolution. 


ZEBRA Stripes: Colonel Knox’s life 
fulfills the favorite American tradition: 
cub reporter-to-publisher—now, poten- 
tially, cub reporter-to-President. 


In 1874, he was born William Frank- 
lin Knox in Boston. Later in Grand 
Rapids, where his father ran a west 
side grocery store, Knox edited his 
name to plain Frank. At the old Jeffer- 
son Street School Frank wrote prize 
English themes and won staunch 
friends. One schoolmate found him in- 
clined to be fresh so he “had to lick him 
a couple times.” Frank he said, could 
take it. 

After high school, the young man 
went West, as Greeley advised, and 
hustled around as salesman until the 
panic of ’93 lost him his job. So he 
came back to Michigan to enroll at 
Alma College: There he earned most 
of his way coaching gym ‘classes, paint- 


ing signs on barns, and spading up gar- 
dens for faculty wives. He played foot- 
ball with expert strategy and solid 
strength. He spoke ably, puMed down 
high marks in Latin and Greek, and 
still had time for fun. One day he led 
his pals in painting Prexy’s horse with 
zebra stripes, then chased it over the 
campus for hours. 


Alma’s campus welcomes the loyal 
old grad proudly whenever he re‘urns, 
generally to deliver a commencement 
address. Other colleges pay him trib- 
ute, mostly with honorary degrees. At 
the University of Illinois, Milton Hlava, 
33, got a B.S. in Journalism ‘or 4 
65,000-word paper, the biograpiy of 
Frank Knox. 

The Colonel shares his old ‘riend 
T.R.’s militarism. He went to the only 
two wars handy—the Spanish-A meri- 
can and World Wars. First rumbles of 
the Spanish-American trouble ‘found 
young Knox, an Alma senior, j ining 


up with Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 


Boarpinc-House Jc: Back from 
avenging the Maine, Knox at 24 turned 
politician. For helping put over Senator 
William Alden Smith’s campaign he got 
a job on Smith’s Grand Rapids Tele- 
gram-Herald. Carefully the copy desk 
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edited the “doggone dynamo’s” stories 
for overstatement, but admitted they 
were never dull. 

On his cub reporter’s salary he mar- 
ried Annie Reed, his college sweet- 
peart. The night he came home newly- 

romoted to city editor, he and Annie 
Reed Knox danced a jig on the board- 
ing-house porch. His publishers after- 
ward lent him money to help buy his 
frst paper, a weekly in Sault Ste. Marie. 

In 1912 Knox and John Muehling, his 
partner, sold the Soo paper and bought 
The Manchester Leader. A year later 
they bought The Union to add to it, 
and now control the newspaper field in 
that small industrial city. 

“Home” still means a great red brick 
Manchester Colonial House, maplie- 
shaded and enclosed by an old stone 
fence. Mrs. Knox prefers it to an im- 
posing apartment on Chicago’s Lake- 
shore Drive, and lives there most of the 
time with her sister. The Colonel comes 
home every month or so to confer with 
pusiness men and political leaders. He 
goes to Rotary meetings, plays medi- 
ocre golf, and canters on the bridle 
paths of Derryfield Park. 

In 1927 Hearst spotted Knox in Man- 
chester, named him Boston American 
editor, then in 1928 made him general 
manager of 27 dailies with a salary re- 
ported to be $150,000. “Differences over 
management” ended in Knox’s resig- 
nation in 1930. 

The Colonel took a short vacation, 
played some indifferent golf, rode horse- 
back, and watched his diet. Then, with 
his friend Theodore Ellis, expert in 
newspaper mechanical plants, he went 
to Chicago and outbid the late Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis and Frank Gannett to buy 
the controlling interest in The News. 

































RED STREAK REPUBLICAN: He’d “never 
Hearstify” The News, he announced. 
He didn’t. He pepped up the paper 
with larger face type and a Red Streak 
edition that hits the streets at 7 P.M. 

Grass Rooters in convention in 
Springfield, Ill., last June watched in 
vain for an outburst of the traditional 
tivalry between Chicago’s two famous 
Colonels—Knox and Robert McCormick, 
publisher of The Tribune. McCormick’s 
bitterness over his co-Republican’s 
Tumored candidacy remained unex- 
pressed. 

Knox, who coined the phrase “lunatic 
fringe of circulation” for the borders of 
what McCormick calls his “Chicago 
Land,” recently has let the bitter 
$500,000-a-year circulation feud be- 
tween News and Tribune die down, 



















up in the $10,000,000 News building on 
Madison Street, Colonel Knox looks im- 
pressive. But for all his dignified tai- 
loring and the flower in his buttonhole, 

ox remains the small-town editor 
who broke into big time at middle age. 
He reminisces most about that little 
weekly in Soo and the bold, bad days 
When saiiors, lumberjacks, and miners 
got drunk and were fleeced in water- 
front saloons and gambling joints. Anti- 
Tacket and anti-gang crusades in bold, 
bad Chicago will never seem so ex- 
citing as that first cleanup crusade he 
launched in Sault Ste. Marie. 











These days, in his paneled office high . 
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MUSIC: Chicago’s Opera Has to 
Compete With Merry-Go-Round 


Excursion steamers that chugged 
alongside Chicago’s Navy Pier last Sun- 
day blew no whistles. On the pier’s 
vast playground a merry-go-round 
hushed its tinkling music. At the end 
of the mile-long structure the city’s 
first municipal opera celebrated the 
opening night of a two-months’ pro- 
gram. 

The opera got there because of the 
sharp eyes of William Green, Chicago 
tenor. He noticed huge Summer crowds 
enjoying the numerous amusement 
features of the pier’s 140-foot wide 
area. It seemed an ideal opera spot 
with an audience made to order. 

Mayor Edward J. Kelly and the City 
Council agreed to contribute $2,500. 
As musical director they appointed 
Dino Bigalli, who had served the de- 
funct Civic Opera in that capacity for 
eighteen years. Out of the old opera’s 
warehouse they brought lighting effects 
and scenery, a gift of Samuel Insull in 
his heyday. 

Sunday, Chicagoans flocked to the 
pier auditorium to hear those unfailing 
favorites, “I Pagliacci’ and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” They listened with par- 
ticular interest to the trills of Mari 
Barova, mezzo-soprano, star pupil of 
Mary. Garden’s recent master class in 
opera. After’a-successful term in San 
Francisco, Miss Garden came to Chi- 
cago and opened the course that pro- 
duced Barova. The famous diva de- 
scribed her young pupil as “the next 
great Carmen and the best of the 
younger singers.” 

Local opera fans know Barova 
through her performances last Winter 


with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. In 1911 her Russian-born par- 
ents came to Chicago with their 4-year- 
old daughter. Mari studied in public 
schools and took voice lessons. Later 
she worked under Miss Garden and 
Bigalli. Sunday’s audience generously 
applauded the plump artist’s work as 
Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Barova may save the day for the new 
opera. The city will give no more help; 
additional finances must come from the 
sale of $1 and 50 cent tickets. But 
backers appeared optimistic. Expenses 
are small; principal singers receive a 
top price of $100 a performance; the 
Civic Opera’s borrowed sets vastly re- 
duced overhead. And Barova, backers 
hope, will pack the house’s 3,500 seats 
every night. 
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ART: War Greed Too Horrible a 
Picture for Los Angeles Youth 


“Magnificent but ghastly!” 

A tall middle-aged woman stood be- 
fore an unfinished mural and uttered 
this dictum. Gertrude Rounsavelle, 
Los Angeles Board of Education presi- 
dent, spoke with the positive tone that 
comes with years of civic leadership. In 
the lobby of the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, other board members early this 
month echoed her opinion of Leo Katz’s 
unfinished mural tracing the history of 
tools. 

The mural as a whole pleased the 
board. But one panel, representing 
greed and murder as the outcome of 
war tools, made them blanch. Here 
Katz painted a woman with muscles 
like Sandow and a face like Lon 
Chaney’s at his grotesque worst. Just 
below a second female fiend slits the 
throat of a man whose face writhes in 
torture. 

The war panel the board considered 
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‘Artistic Peeping Toms’ Object to the Katz Mural 
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too grim for school children: It-had to 
come out. But the Art Teachers As- 
sociation of Southern California last 
week sided with the indignant artist 
and pleaded for the gruesome picture. 

“Artistic peeping Toms” started the 
controversy, according to Katz._ Pok- 
ing about the newly finished 12-story 
trade school, they lifted edges of cheese 
cloth that covered the mural. Then, 
Katz says, they rushed excited protests 
to Frank A. Bouelle, school superintend- 
ent. He called a meeting of the Board. 

In rapid, accented English, Katz pro- 
tested. ‘That mural is a spiritual cre- 
ation, not imagined by myself but 
spiritually created through thoughts 
that come to me at any moment... 
perhaps in the middle of the night. 

“The old idea of murals to function 
merely as pleasant decorations, a sort 
of cosmetic for walls, is out. Candy 
book art, sweet but meaningless, sur- 
vives not even its period of creation. 
It is truth in art that survives.” 

Under Public Works of Art Project 
sponsorship the rotund Viennese artist 
had worked on the job for two years. 
For nine months he received a salary; 
the remaining fifteen he worked for 
nothing. He drew hundreds of sketches 
to obtain a complete story. Destruc- 
tion of one panel, he protests, will ruin 
the effect. 

The mural traces various American 
civilizations, first the Toltecs, then their 
successors, the Aztecs. In the modern 
panel Katz met disaster. In the center 
stands a sightless youth 10 feet tall, 
with arms outstretched. 


Under his left arm, a beautiful 


woman in blue and violet tones, Mother 
of Compassion, shields a young girl. 
Beneath appear young lovers and such 
peaceful tools as the camera, airplanes, 
The right 


and chemistry instruments. 


arm hovers over the devastating war 
scene painted in lurid red and orange. 

In a final attempt to save his work 
Katz appealed to PWAP authorities in 
Washington. The school board refused 
to allow the artist to finish his work 
and ordered it kept covered. 

In Washington, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration officials spoke for 
the disbanded PWAP. They heard Katz 
planned to hitchhike to the Capital to 
protest. If he does, they’ll send him 
hitchhiking right back; FERA considers 
the affair entirely a local matter. 


THE DANCE: Terpsichore Romps 


In Vermont’s Green Mountains 


In the Summer of 1934 up-and-com- 
ing Bennington College in Vermont de- 
cided America needed “an integration 
of modern dance.” The college hoped 
to break down any smug attachment 
dancers might have toward one par- 
ticular school. Martha Graham claims 
her dance is “perpendicular” rather 
than the “horizontal” popular in Europe. 
Mary Wigman followers prefer more 
muscular interpretation. Some believe 
in pantomime, others rabidly abhor it. 
At the Bennington School of Dance, 
diplomatic teachers tried to bring these 
various elements into a peaceful whole. 


At the start, school officials had no 
idea how popular the scheme would be, 
so they prepared for only 60 pupils. To 
their amazement, applications from 27 
States engulfed them. They had to close 
their books at 102 because they couldn’t 
handle any more. Last week, the school 
closed its second season with an even 
more glowing record. The students 
increased to 143 from 28 States. 
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For the standard six-week course 
students worked in the third floor aygj. 
torium of the red brick commons pyjjq. 
ing. In the prim New England settino 
they donned sun-tan jersey work Suits 
and bent, twisted, and gyrated to their 
muscles’ limit. 

In addition, the school institute Q 
workshop, run each season by a (liffer. 
ent artist. This year Miss Graham took 
charge with her professional troupe o; 
twelve. With 24 promising students 
she created a new dance called Pano. 
rama. 

For practise quarters the Graham 
group cleared furniture from the large 
living room of a student house. Lighi 
hours a day and longer they struggle4 
to forget old methods and learn Miss 
Graham’s “perpendicular” movements 

At first there was no music— just the 
steps. Panoramists thumped with bare 
feet, gesticulated, and worked out a 
rhythmic basis. Then Norman Lloyd, 
young American composer, worked out 


music for wind and percussion instrv- 
ments. 
On commencement night, last week, 


critics and dance fans from many parts 
of the country crowded the sma!! State 
Armory in Bennington. Since only 50) 
could sit at once in the hall, the school 
held performances two evenings. Pano- 
rama’s most distinct flavor lay in Miss 
Graham’s subtle movement of large 
groups interpreting the basically A meri- 
can social themes that the dancer con- 
siders part of our “national conscious- 
ness.” Against a black and silver 
background, students weaved in and 
out, taking new postures with non- 
chalant grace. 

New York City newspapers devoted 
columns to the performance. One hinted 
at “Bennington’s possible future as an 
‘American Salzburg’.” 





Martha Graham’s Group Goes Into Its Perpendicular Denes 
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NEWSDOM $ Newspapers’ Paper 
Finds Anti-New Deal Sentiment 


Are you in favor of the New Deal? 
_, Is your community benefiting? ... 
suffering ? Is your community 
agricultural or industrial? ... Is (it) 
in favor of .. . extension of the NRA? 
_,. The Roosevelt Farm Policy ... 
the Rayburn-Wheeler Utility Bill? 

Three months ago Newsdom, “The 
national newspaper of the newspaper 
world,” started mailing such questions 
to editors of 1,500 daily and 4,500 week- 
ly papers. Early this week the weekly, 
a depression baby founded by unem- 
ployed reporters, announced results. 

Last year 2,035 newspapers with 13,- 
246,920 total circulation filled out the 
questionnaire: 6,112,607 for New Deal; 
1,775,274 partly for; 5,359,039 against. 

This year the poll indicated a sharp 
turn against the New Deal. Out of 
13,976,450 readers of 2,253 newspapers, 
4,091,700 favor the Administration; 2,- 
175,477 partly favor; and 7,709,273 
oppose. 

Sentiment stood about 3 to 1 against 
NRA; 8 to 7 for AAA; 2 to 1 against 
the Rayburn-Wheeler Bill; 2 to 1 for 
Social Security program. 

Thomas J. O’Neill, now publisher, 
helped start Newsdom after losing his 
advertising selling job on The World 
after its merger with The New York 
Telegram in February, 1931. With a 
group of unemployed World alumni he 
helped scrape together a little capital. 
But Newsdom’s general manager, M. 
J. Klein, paid fat metropolitan salaries 
and refused to carry advertising. This 
economic folly landed the paper on the 
rocks after seven issues. 

Then O’Neill took charge. He got 
more capital, and reorganized the paper. 
He reached out for correspondents who 
would give it a national newspaper 
flavor and started covering the same 
ground as the profitable Editor and 
Publisher. He also put advertising 
salesmen on the road... Today News- 
dom has about 9,000 readers at $2 a 
year. A handful of trade ads helps 
keep it on an even financial keel. 


» 
HELLINGER: Tipster Earns the 


Columnist Unwanted Thanks 


In his “All In A Day” column, printed 
in The New York Daily Mirror and 
Syndicated to 50 other newspapers, 
Mark Hellinger last week wrote: 

‘I've run many. a silly story in this 
column. I’ve run many yarns about 
practical jokers. . But if you can beat 
the following,.I’ll be very much. sur- 
prised. 

“On Sunday afternoon... some daffy 
buzzard walked into a telephone. booth 


in... Brooklyn.: Employing the ustal” 
called long distance and asked: 


nickel, 
‘or the city editor of. a Baltimore news: 
Paper. He reversed. the charges, say- 
ing that it was Mark Hellinger calling, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mark Hellinger: A Practical Joker Put Him in a Spot 


“The Baltimore paper accepted the 


» eall, and the nut proceeded to hand out 


a phoney tip about Colonel Lindbergh 
visiting Baltimore ... The paper... 
got busy on the matter immediately. 

“Encouraged by his success, the dope 
used the very same nickel to call the 
following papers and people in my 
name: 

“The New Orleans News, The Wash- 
ington Star, The San Diego Sun, The 
Philadelphia Record, The Los Angeles 
Examiner, The Detroit Times, The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, The Monroe 
News and World, The Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, The Chicago American, The 
New Orleans Times Picayune, The 
Miami Herald, The Atlanta Georgian, 
The Toledo Blade, The Kansas City 
Journal Post—and several others. 

“To all... this muzzler handed out 
different tips on sensational stories. 
He then called. Huey Long... (Then 
he). asked. the long distance operator to 
get -him the President of the United 


taAECS, .s : 
»-“By*this time—and it was only a 
matter of. six or-seven hours—the tele- 


-. phone-- company: decided that there was 


a@ chance that something might be 


wrong somewhere. A police car was 
sent to the booth... but the nut... 
raced from the store just before the 
police arrived. And in his pocket... 
was the nickel with which he originally 
started out. 
“...Iam ina fine spot. My desk is 
covered with telegrams and messages 
. One paper wants to know more 
about Colonel Lindbergh’s mysterious 
flight to Alaska... another thanks me 
for my excellent tip on the Scottsboro 
colored boys. A wire service asks ad- 
ditional information of some weird De- 
troit kidnaping .. .” 


VOGUE: France Awards the High 


Priestess of Fashion a Ribbon 


France has the world’s most elaborate 
and extensive system of saying thanks. 
A cook who makes superb sauces for 
twenty years, a diplomat who maneu- 
vers the country into a strategic trading 
position, or.a foreigner. who renders the 
republic a signal service may expect a 
membership in the Legion of Honor. 
Belatedly, last week upon Edna Wool- 
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man Chase, France bestowed the little 
red ribbon of Chevalier, lowest of the 
Legion’s four ranks. As Vogue editor, 
Mrs. Chase is largely responsible for 
the United States’ continued acceptance 
of French fashions. 

She went to Vogue shortly after it 
started in 1892 as a chit-chat magazine 
written by and for society people. In 
1914 she took the editor’s chair and 
later added Paris and London editions. 
In her, Conde Nast, the magazine’s 
owner, saw “the steel trap mind of a 
first-rate business man combined with 
all the qualities of a woman.” 

She made her wastebasket co-editor. 
“IT discarded what was bad, also any- 
thing that was merely ‘good enough’ 

- Many a photograph, many a fash- 
ion, was brought to me that could have 
been published without the public see- 
ing anything wrong... But over a per- 
iod of time such a policy would have had 
its deadly effect.” ' 

In revenue Vogue under Mrs. Chase 
far outstripped Nast’s other magazines, 
Vanity Fair, and House and Garden. 
She became fashion’s high priestess at 
a salary reputedly between $50,000 and 
$75,000. 

In the office Mrs. Chase, 57, is exact- 
ing and difficult to please. She dresses 
beautifully herself and expects her staff 
to do the same. College girl job seekers 
give her the horrors. She likes the fine 
minds inside their heads but can’t stand 
the “unspeakable hats on top of them.” 
She also dislikes business women: “I 
don’t believe that a woman should use 
sex as an aid in her business career. In 
fact, I don’t know which I dislike more 
—the business woman who, conscious 
or unconsciously, apes the mannerisms 
of a man, or the one who is kittenish or 
vampish in business hours. Naturally, 
it is only intelligent to use all of your 
assets. If a woman has good looks in 
addition to a good brain, she doesn’t 
need to hide them. But sex is definitely 
out as a business asset.” 








RACING: Promoter’s Yes-Horse 
Delivers Two World’s Records 


Paul Bowser, of Boston, promotes 
tumbling wrestlers and trotting horses. 
He prefers trotters: “They’re a great 
bunch of yes-men. I wish wrestlers 
were as easy to handle.” Experience 
supports the promoter’s judgment: 

Three weeks ago Bowser’s ace wres- 
tler, Ed Don George, lost the world’s 
championship to Danno O’Mahoney. 
Last week Bowser’s ace trotter, Tara, 
set two world’s records. Round the tri- 
angular one-mile track at Goshen, N.Y., 
Tara ran three heats in 2:00, 2:01, 
2:02. The first heat set a time record 
for a 4-year-old filly; the three heats 
beat the fastest speed ever trotted by a 
filly in competition. 

Tara’s driver, Thomas Berry, earned 
the courage award of the sport week. 
Early in the month he got sandwiched 
ina traffic jam at the start of a race; 
another horse shied at his. The leathery 
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veteran hurtled out of his sulky, break- 
ing his ankle and fracturing his wrist. 
Doctors put his leg in a cast, bound his 
wrist, and advised a long rest. 

But Berry wanted to maintain his 
rank as leading driver on the Grand 
Circuit. Last week he hobbled to the 
track on crutches; friends hoisted him 
into the sulky seat. A collision, warned 
doctors, might mean the permanent loss 
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Edna Woolman Chase: France Said 


‘Thanks’ With a Red _ Ribbon 
of a limb. Luckily Berry had three 
rough but safe rides. 


HAMBLETONIAN: The day before, Ed- 
ward J. Baker’s gelding, Greyhound, 
proved himself one of the speediest trot- 
ters in history. Nine horses entered the 
Hambletonian, year’s richest three- 
year-old test. One had to win two heats 
to capture the $19,670 first prize. 

In the first heat, Greyhound came 


from last place, passed the entire field, 


and won by his head. In the second 
heat Greyhound got tangled with the 
field rounding the first bend. Warwell 


Worthy spurted fifteen lengths in 
front. Then Greyhound broke loose and 
went out after the leader. Steadily the 
silvery gelding made up lost ground. 


Rounding the final turn he moved 


ahead and won slowing up. 


As a competitor, Greyhound proved 


himself a Man-o’-War, Cavalcade, and 
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Omaha rolled into one. Septus Palin 
an old-time football star who rides 
Greyhound, and Baker, nephew of Bet. 
A-Million Gates, think he’s the beg 
horse that ever lived. 

But harness racing devotees who 
pressed close to the victor’s stali! las 
week agreed that the friendly quiet 
champion would rate the booby prize jn 
any equine beauty contest. He possesses 
none of the characteristics of a spiriteg 
thoroughbred horse. A stablehand of. 
fered him a cigarette. Greyhound 
sniffed it a moment, took it in his 
mouth, chewed and swallowed it. 

“Don’t you feed him carrots?” jp. 
quired a startled spectator. “Naw,” re. 
plied the stablehand, “What do yoy 
think he is, a sissy?” 


MUDLARK: Mare Romps Through: Mile 
Of Mire and Comes in First and Last 


Puddles of rainwater on Saratoga 
Springs’ race course last week. Mud 
ankle deep. Six horses scheduled to 
start in the Sun Briar Handicap. Four 
owners, gazing dismally at the track, 
decided to keep their mounts out of the 
running. 

At the post waited Howe Stable’s 
drowsy mare, Kate, and E. R. Bradley’s 
sleepier colt, Bit of Sorrow. They’re 
off! No, they’re not off! Kate ambled 
down the course. But Bit of Sorrow 
balked. His jockey kicked, tugged, and 
swore. Bit of Sorrow felt too dejected. 

Alone, Kate ploughed a mile around 
the track. She won $1,200. 


GOLF: Twice Hole-in-One King 
Didn’t Once Make a Hole in One 


A golfer’s chance of scoring a hole- 


: in-one is exactly one in 107,510. He has 


1,229 more chances of becoming the 
father of twins. 

It’s 100,000 to 1 against any wolfer 
holing a specific shot on a short hole. 

Every 20 minutes, someone on this 
globe holes out a tee shot. Theoretical 
conclusions of demon statisticians 

Millions of golfers have never turned 
the trick. But David (Sandy) Herd, 
famous Scotch professional, has made 
19 aces. Royal Warren, of Houston, 
Texas, once wagered he could score an 
ace on a 135-yard hole within an hour. 
In 53 minutes his 100th try succeeded. 

In 1932, The New York World-Tele- 
gram started an annual hole-in-one 
tournament exclusively for golfers who 
had previously scored at least one ace. 
The first year no one made a perfect 
shot. In 1933, Jack Hagen, no relation 
to Walter, scored the tournament’s lone 
ace. Since then, no contestant has 
canned his tee shot. In four years, just 
one shot out of 7,403 has reached its 
objective. Less than one out of three 
shots stopped on the green. 

Last week Edward D. Searle, a No. 5 
handicap golfer, became the tourna- 
ment’s hole-in-one king for the s«cond 
year in a row—without shooting a: ace, 
A year ago, the curly-haired young 
New Yorker, also an expert ice skater, 
won a complete set of Bobby Jones 
clubs and a $50 golf-ball signet ring 
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Helen Jacobs: 


INTERNATIONAL 
Wimbledon 
Will Remain Unavenged 
for coming within 17 inches of the cup. 
His winning shot on Long Island last 


week stopped only 814 inches short. 


He had another set of clubs and an- 
other $50 ring coming to him. Searle 
went fishing still wondering what to do 
with his duplicate prizes. Perhaps he’d 
accept an improved form-grip 1935 set 
of Jones clubs. But what would be the 
point of wearing two identical rings? 
Suddenly fate solved his problem. His 
1934 ring slipped off his finger and dis- 
appeared into the sea. 


TENNIS: U. S. Defenders Upset 
Traditionto Keep WightmanCup 


Outside Forest Hills Stadium on 
Long Island, boys urged: “Buy 64 
cushion. The seats are hot and dirty.’ 
Inside beneath a blistering sun, Eng- 
lish and American net queens sweated 
for the Wightman Cup. Between games, 
players sipped hot tea and tepid orange 
juice. Men players, when exercising, 
use beverages ‘as a mouth wash. But 
the women politely swallowed what- 
ever they swigged. 

Katherine Stammers, England’s love- 
ly left-hander, beat Helen Jacobs, 5-7, 
6-1, 9-7. Then Dorothy Round, Eng- 
land’s best right-hander,. sank Mrs. 
Ethel Burkhardt Arnold, 6-0, 6-3. Even 
after Miss Jacobs and Mrs. Sarah Pal- 
frey Fabyan won a doubles match from 
Miss Stammers and Freda James, 6-3, 
6-2, experts conceded England the se- 


ries; the 12-year history of the event 
decreed that the country that captures 
the first two singles matches invariably 
wins. 

But next day the Americans staged a 
stirring comeback. Mrs. Fabyan, frail 
Boston girl, shrugged her shoulders as 
though she couldn’t believe her own 
accuracy while beating Mrs. Phyllis 
Mudford King, 6-0, 6-3. Miss Jacobs 
chopped down Miss Round, 6-3, 6-2. 
Finally Mrs. Arnold earned United 
States the cup by out-steadying Miss 
Stammers, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3. 

All the Americans beamed joy—ex- 
cept Miss Jacobs. Last week-end, Mrs. 
Helen Wills Moody sent word from San 
Francisco she would not come East for 
the national championships next week. 
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Helen Wills Moody Cast a Shadow 
From San Francisco to Forest Hills 


Miss Jacobs had her heart set on re- 
venge for Mrs. Moody’s triumph last 
month at Wimbledon. ‘Oh, goodness,” 
she moaned. “That’s terrible.” 


BASEBALL: Mental Fumble Puts 
Saltzgaver in Sport’s Doghouse 


Some of the dumbest ballplayers have 
been New Yorkers. 

In 1908 Fred Merkle, Giant first base- 
man, cost his team the pennant by for- 
getting to touch second base. Four 
years later in the World Series, Fred 
Snodgrass, Giant outfielder, presented 
the championship to the Boston Red 
Sox by dropping an easy fly through 
carelessness. In the 1917 world series, 


Heinie Zimmerman, leaden-footed Giant 
third baseman, chased fleet Eddie Col- 
lins, White Sox third baseman, all the 


- way from third to home with the win- 


ning run. He could have put Collins 
out by throwing to the catcher. 


Stupidity last Saturday brought left- 
handed fame to a fourth New Yorker— 
Jack Saltzgaver, New York Yankee 
second baseman. 


Before a huge Detroit crowd, his team 
struggled to take an all-important game 
from the home town Tigers. Tied at 2- 
all, the teams moved into the tenth in- 
ning. The Yankees got no runs. Up to 
the plate swaggered the Tigers; they 
filled the bases with one out. Mickey 
Cochrane at bat. Manager McCarthy 
directed all his Yankees, infield and out- 
field, to take positions close in. Every 
player knew— in fact every fan knew— 
the one logical play for any Yankee 
who stopped the batted ball. He must 
whip it home to the catcher to cut off 
the deciding run. 


After two strikes and three balls, 
Cochrane slapped a sizzling grounder. 
Saltzgaver scooped it up like a master. 
But then, while the crowd gasped, he 
became mentally muscle-bound. 

“Home, home,” shouted his team- 
mates. 

He started to throw home, then 
stopped. He started to throw to second, 
then decided that wasn’t the place 
either. Finally he tossed the ball to Lou 
Gehrig at first, retiring Cochrane. The 
runner on third crossed the plate with 
the winning score—unmolested. 


KEYSTONE 


Mrs. Ethel Burkhardt Arnold: Her Tri- 
umph Over Kay Stammers Saved the Day 
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ALARM: Bridge-to-Cabin Hookup 
To Warn Passengers of Danger 


After 133 people died in the Morro 
Castle disaster last September and 
another 45 in the Mohawk wreck in 
January, newspapers raged. Were 
American people getting only death 
and destruction for a $33,000,000 an- 
nual shipping subsidy? Was the Unit- 
ed States Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice, costing $2,000,000 a year, dallying 
on the job? If safety regulations were 
inadequate why not lay down stricter 
ones ? 

Congressional action followed. The 
House passed and sent to the Senate a 
bill framed by Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land and Representative Schuyler Otis 
Bland to plug subsidy leaks. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper mean- 
while read the riot act to his steam- 
boat inspectors. Shaken out of their 
lethargy, they framed.new regulations 
to make the sea a safer place. June 18 
the Commerce Department decreed all 
American flag ships must have emer- 
gency lighting equipment and more 
alarm bells. In addition to the regular 
quota of lifeboats all must carry life 
rafts for 25 per cent of the people 
aboard. After July 1, 1936, all must 
have an address system by which~the 
bridge can reach every human aboard. 
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Dr. Satterlee’s Radio Alarm Guards Against Another Morro 
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Bripce BrRoapcasTs: Puzzled steam- 
ship operators besieged Washington 
with requests for information about 
the address system. Last fortnight the 
Commerce Department issued an inter- 
pretative bulletin: “Provision shall be 
made so that the Captain can broad- 
cast from the bridge to all passengers 
and crew spaces ... The system shall 
be so designed and installed that no 
loud speaker may be turned off ... so 
that failure of any loud speaker... 
will not render the whole system in- 
operative ...” 

Shipowners groaned. They knew the 
largest boats in the American fleet 
would need at least 1,200 speakers. It 
meant drilling through bulkheads and 
decks and installing dozens of separate, 
water-proof circuits. 

While they pondered this terrific ex- 
pense a tall, white haired inventor 
worked in a shingled laboratory at 
Montauk Point, on the tip of Long Is- 
land. A few weeks ago Dr. Francis 
LeRoy Satterlee, cousin of Herbert L. 
Satterlee, J. P. Morgan’s lawyer-broth- 
er-in-law, announced he had devised a 
speaker system that would require no 
wires. 

On the S. S. Colombia, moored to a 
Colombian line dock in Brooklyn, elec- 
tricians last week started installing 
Satterlee’s speaker system. 

It works on principles directly op- 
posed to everything high school phys- 
ics students learn. As all amateur ra- 
diomen know, loud speakers require 
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two contacts. In the Satterlee System 
the hull of the ship gives one: water 
pipes, heating pipes, or the g) unded 
wire of the ship’s telephone System, the 
other. Thus, theoretically the speak. 
ers operate on a shorted circuit. py 
a slight difference in potential } tween 
plumbing and hull prevents the perfect 
short circuit. As long as this potentig 
stays above five-tenths of an ohm, the 
speakers can operate. 

The Satterlee System of Marine 
Communication and Alarm j spon- 
sored by Guided Radio Corp., which 
leases basic patents. Besides r using 
passengers and crew out of be, bars 
and baths, the address system shoy); 
go far to preserve order during digas. 
ter. From the bridge a calm voice cap 
direct passengers to lifeboat stations 
and warn them away from danger 
spots. 

Now Dr. Satterlee hopes to find g 
switching device that will allow pas. 
sengers to get entertainment piograms 
over their cabin speakers. 


INVENTOR: Dr. Satterlee, a Columbia 
Medical School graduate, now 59, took 
the first X-ray picture ever made ip 
this country. Soon after Wilhelm Kon- 
rad von Roentgen invented X-ray ap. 
paratus in Germany in December, 1895, 
the New York College of Dentistry 
bought one and asked Satterlee to 
show a class how it worked. It took 
twenty minutes to make a picture of 
a man’s hand. Satterlee predicted 
one day dentists would depend on x- 
rays for all exploratory work. The 
class roared with laughter. 

For years Satterlee experimented 
with X-rays. Too late to be of much 
value to himself, he invented the pro- 
tective lead shield all Roentgenologists 
must use. In the few years that lapsed 
between his first work and his shield 
discovery, the rays seared his system. 
He had four fingers amputated, and 
dozens of skin grafts. 

His simplest, most obscure invention 
earned him more money than all his 
brain twisters. He disliked the way 
X-ray pictures curled when he picked 
them up to examine them. So Satterlee 
snipped out a piece of cardboard and 
slotted the corners to hold them fiat. 
He patented the idea and collected 
thousands in royalties. 

A dozen years: ago desperate il 
health forced him out of medical 
practice. Since then in his laboratory 
on Long Island’s Montauk sand dunes 
he has puttered with the problems of 
fading in short-wave, and static in long 
wave radio. 

The night last January that Amelia 
Earhart flew from Hawaii to Oaklané, 
Calif., he put his fade-proof radio to 4 
test. One receiving set he tuned in 
the plane, another on the ground sta- 
tion she reported to. 

At one point the Oakland station lost 
her. Operators feared she might have 
plunged into the Pacific; they signaled 
frantically. But Satterlee, 3,150 miles 
away, heard the pilot’s regular reports 
and the ground’ station’s worried calls 
He was about to telephone everything 
was all right when the two dis‘ant sets 
found one another. 
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MYRNA LOY: Star Mutinies and 
Fires a Parting Shot at MGM 


War threatens in more places than 

Ethiopia. Hollywood is waving its pop- 
s menacingly. 

Myrna Loy pulled two audible trig- 
gers last week: she announced MGM 
had broken her contract, and that she 
had signed a new one with Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur. Nicholas M. 
Schenck, MGM’s president, then mus- 
tered his legal forces. 


EscAPE: Peace and light reigned be- 
tween the hostile factions until last 
April. Then MGM put Miss Loy to 
work on “Escapade,” her sixteenth pic- 
ture in two years. After ten days in 
production Loy stepped out of the pic- 
ture and Luise Rainer replaced her. 
MGM announced it agreed with Miss 
Loy “that she was not well suited to 
her role.” But the studio gave no ink- 
ling of the money troubles that had 
started. 

In November, 1933, the freckled- 
faced star signed her third MGM con- 
tract. It provided $1,000 a week on @ 
40-week basis, to be increased during 
its seven-year limit to a peak of $3,- 
000. By November of last year she 
drew $1,500 weekly. 

“The Thin Man,” released in June, 
1934, made fortunes for MGM and 
made Myrna the dream princess of 
every moviegoing male in the country. 
From that film on the 30-year-old ac- 
tress was “sure-fire box-office.” Aside 
from using her in MGM_ pictures, the 
studio made many times Miss Loy’s 
weekly salary renting her to other 
studios. 

Until last Spring, Myrna bided her 
time. Then she asked for more money. 
Executive One said “See Executive 
Two.” Executive Two thought Execu- 
tive Three could raise her salary. 
Myrna tired of the run-around. 


WetcomE: News writers quoted 
Nicholas Schenck: “On May 10 we ac- 
cidentally learned that Miss Loy with- 
out permission and on the contrary, 
against our express orders, contemplat- 
ed sailing for Europe May 11. We 
immediately wired her to report to the 
studio not later than May 15. The 
next morning she sailed for Europe. 


“Naturally, because she defaulted, 
the company exercises contractual 
rights to discontinue payment of her 
compensation and anytime she decides 
to return to Culver City Studio, the 
gates will be open to welcome her. 


“Miss Loy is still under contract to 
us and we shall enforce our rights to 
the utmost. My opinion is she’s not 
Satistied with the generous salary she 
has received from the company and is 
attempting to bring about cancellation 
of her contract to which the company 
never will subscribe.” 


‘Pisn’: To that, Miss Loy’s New 
York lawyers—Chadbourne, Stanch- 
field, and Levy—said the equivalent of 
Pish: “Our client was in touch with 





Myrna Loy: A Freckled-Faced Redhead Wars With MGM 


MGM’s European offices throughout her 
entire trip, and in fact performed serv- 
ices for them by posing for photo- 
graphs and granting interviews. Miss 
Loy was never asked to return to the 
studio. Furthermore, the contract was 
invalid and unenforceable on the ground 
that it lacked mutuality.” 

Hecht and MacArthur meanwhile 
busy themselves in search of support- 
ing players for Myrna in “Soak the 
Rich,” their latest screen play. If MGM 
doesn’t tag Miss Loy with an injunction, 
they will start production in a few 
weeks at Paramount’s studios in Long 
Island City, N. Y., where they made 
“The Scoundrel” and “Crime Without 
Passion.” For her services, the warring 
star will bank $12,500 each week she 
works. 


SCREEN: Fred Stone Makes His 
Talkie Debut in a Rogers Part 


Seven years ago this month Fred 
Stone had his musical comedy “Three 
Cheers,’”’ comfortably in rehearsal. To 
Connecticut he went for a breathing 
spell away from the theatre, nd to 
make his first solo flight before getting 
his pilot’s license. 

The veteran song-and-dance come- 
dian barely had his plane off the ground 
before it crashed. Down he came with 
both legs broken and other severe in- 
juries. 

“Three Cheers” seemed forever on 
the shelf, until Will Rogers stepped in. 
Stone and Rogers had been friends for 
several decades. Stone taught Rogers 


to dance. Rogers taught Stone to 
throw a rope. Will had interested Fred 
in aviation. Rogers told his friend not 
to worry but to get well—he’d go on 
with the show. And he did, for 210 
performances. 

Last week, at the age of 62, Fred 
Stone made his talkie debut with Kath- 
arine Hepburn in “Alice Adams.” Stone 
contributed a performance that fitting- 
ly climaxed his 40 successful years in 
the theatre. His human characteriza- 
tion of the nagged small-town clerk— 
the type of homespun philosopher Will 
Rogers played so often—made Stone’s 
place in the movie world secure. Irony 
last week made it doubly certain— 
Rogers’s tragic death in an Alaska 
plane crash (see page 18). 

RKO’s transcription of Booth Tar- 
kington’s 1922 Pulitzer Prize novel 
comes to the screen with its small town 
social snobbery, folksy folks and genial 
humor faithfully preserved. 

As Alice, Miss Hepburn puts her best 
acting foot forward. Her last few 
pictures tended to indicate she had 
slipped from the pinnacle attained two 
years ago that won her the Academy 
award for “Morning Glory.” But her 
buoyant interpretation convinced scep- 
tical critics the fault lay with her pic- 
tures. 

Alice’s wealthy friends treat her as a 
pariah because her father (Fred Stone) 
is broke. But the rovings of her fanci- 
ful imagination waft cruel reality away. 
Hepburn makes audiences squirm with 
embarrassment for Alice in many 
scenes, thanks to the actress’ intelligent 
handling of a poor girl’s feeble preten- 
tions to wealth and gentility. 
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Birtupay: Jon Morrow Lindbergh, 
3, Aug. 16. He celebrated the day by 
blowing out the three candles on his 
birthday cake. 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, Grand Old Man 
of American football after 45 consecu- 
tive seasons, now coaching at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, 73, Aug. 16. 


Marriep: Mlle. Jose Laval, daughter 
of French Premier Pierre Laval, and 
Count Rene de Chambrun, French 
lawyer, in two ceremonies—civil and 
religious—in Paris. 


SEPARATED: Mrs. Edward F. Hutton, 
from E. F. Hutton, chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., and uncle of Countess 
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ten greatest gentlemen. She tempered 
the honor somewhat: “There are only 
a few of them left, because women 
don’t like them. They find them too 
slow.” The gentlemen: 


Henry Worthington Bull, National 
Steeplechase and Hunt Association 
president. 


Ignace Paderewski, pianist. Miss 
Maxwell considers him and Mr. Bull 
“simply the world’s greatest gentle- 
men.” 


Jesse Isidor Straus, American Am- 
bassador to France. 


Frank Olivier, headwaiter of the Ritz, 
Paris. He was chosen because “I al- 
ways regret he has to serve my dinner 
instead of being my dinner guest.” 


Winthrop Williams Aldrich, New 
York banker, who, “although a good 
banker, is musical and cultivated.” 





KEYSTONE 


Gishes 


Barbara von Haugwitz-Reventlow. Last 
week Mrs. Hutton’s lawyer revealed the 
separation, which occurred _ several 
months ago. 

ARRIVED: Dorothy and Lillian Cish, 
37 and 38, stage and screen stars since 
1902, in New York, after an extensive 
European tour. They refused to dis- 
cuss their plans for Winter plays. 


Mr. and Mrs. James A. Moffett, in 
New York, after a round-the-world 
tour. He announced he would go to 
Washington at once. There he will re- 
peat his April attempt to resign as 
Federal Housing Administrator. He 
plans to return to the oil business. 
Formerly he was vice-president of 
Standard Oil of California. 


Aimee Semple McPherson, evange- 
list, in Atlantic City, to give a series of 
lectures on “That Prodigal Son Called 
Sam.” She explained: “This country 
is one of the worst prodigals in history. 
It has been on a wild spree since the 
war, indulging in Communism, athe- 
ism, and debauchery. I think the prod- 
igal is sobering up and wants to come 
home.” 


Honorep: By Elsa Maxwell, famous 
party-giver who recently announced 
her list of ten great ladies, the world’s 


Frank Crowninshield, editor of Van- 
ity Fair, because he apologized for his 
magazine’s cartoon of the Emperor of 
Japan “as only Lord Chesterfield could.” 


Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 


Baron Eugene de RotAschild, Aus- 
trian banker. 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Eng- 
lish actor. 


The Marquis de Polignac, French 
champagne merchant. 

APPOINTED: Mrs. Adena Miller Rich, 
as president of Chicago’s Hull House. 
Two years ago she promised that if she 
outlived her friend, the late Jane Ad- 
dams, she would carry on the Hull 
House founder’s work. 

PROTESTED: The use of his name in 
the 1936 edition of “Who’s Who in 
America,” by Senator Henry F. Ashurst 
of Arizona. His protest: “My attorneys 
have advised me that I am without 
remedy. If you do include my name 
it will be done against my wishes and 
I desire that you do not send me a 
copy thereof.” Albert Nelson Marquis, 
Who’s Who’s publisher, said: “Our big 
job is to keep out of the book a lot of 
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people who want to get in, but don’ 
belong.” 

KitLteD: Gareth Jones, 30, British 
journalist and adventurer, by Chinese 
ex-soldier bandits. Jones’s murderers 
held him captive for three weeks, de. 
manding $40,000 ransom. When they 
learned that Chinese troops were 
marching to rescue him they shot him, 


Other Deaths: Viscount Bridgeman, 
70, chairman of the British Broadcast. 
ing Corp. and former First Lord of the 
Admiralty ... Charles Stanley Mitchell, 
53, board chairman of the Bank of the 
United States in the last two years of 
its existence .. . Sir Basil Blackett, 53, 
British Treasury expert, firm believer 
in the Roosevelt money policy and a 
Bank of England director .. . William 
Watson, 77, the last of the Victorian 
poets. 


Sick List: Thomas Meighan, veteran 
stage and screen actor (operation six 
weeks ago for removal of bronchial 
tube obstruction): ready to leave Doc- 
tors’ Hospital, New York. 


Joe Humphries, sports announcer 
(apoplectic stroke): “considerably 
better” in Grasslands Hospital, Hast 
View, N. Y. 
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HILLBILLIES: Mountaineer Sets 
Folklore to Opera Score 


Members of radio’s biggest amateur 
group have other aliases. The public 
calls them hillbillies and lets it go at 
that. Variety, the Broadway showman’s 
weekly Bible, calls them squedunkers, 
rubes, and stumpdodgers. In scholarly 
fashion it divides them into three 
categories: 

From Oklahoma and Texas come the 
musically superior cowboys; from Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and Tennessee, the 
numerically superior farmhands; from 
Arkansas’s Ozark Mountains, the in- 
tellectually superior mountaineer: 

Late in August, hillbillies swarm to 
the country’s smaller stations. A single 
100-watter may turn away 100 in a 
week. But professional entertainers 
still kick at competition. Most of small- 
time radio’s guitar-punctured wailing 
doesn’t cost the stations a cent. 

From the start, the networks have 
turned up their noses at the hillbillies’ 
raucous songs. On them, the guitar- 
whangers can aspire to nothing higher 
than a role in Alka-Seltzer’s National 
Barn Dance out of NBC’s Ch:cago 
studios. 

Columbia’s only hillbilly headliners, 
Carson Robeson and his Buck2sro0s, 
provide background music for a juve- 
nile program. On NBC, Chester Lauck 
and Norris Goff return next moni 4s 
Lum and Abner. But University of 
Arkansas diplomas put them beyond 
the true hillbilly pale. é 

But this week, prospects for native 
talent suddenly brightened. In “ast- 
ern Kentucky, Harrison Elliott stumbled 
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on what seemed a sure-fire idea to 
squash network fastidiousness. Four 
years ago, the French-Huguenot-Scot- 
tish-Irish Kentucky mountaineer, then 
19, strung together hillbilly-inspired 
songs into a musical melodrama, “The 
Call of the Cumberlands.” He brought 
it to Jean Thomas, director of the 
American Folk Song Society who seven 
years ago discovered Jilson Setters, 
world-famous “Fiddler of Lost Hope 
Hollow.” 

At her fifth annual Folk Song Festi- 
yal in Kentucky’s foothills last June 
she hailed Elliott as “an authentic 
mountain composer,” and his work as 
“America’s first folk opera.” Thus 
glorified, the stocky young Kentucky 
University graduate had no trouble 
crashing the networks. This Saturday 
at 3:00 E.S.T. over NBC’s WJZ chain 
he lends his untrained baritone voice to 
the leading role of his work. 


As Keen Clausen, a young hillbilly 
with medical ambitions, he scoffs at 
Clara Belle Newson’s dire prediction: 
“Onct ye goes away ye’ll fergit all yer 
people back home.” His mountain 
sweetheart’s prophecy comes true. In 
Chicago Keen becomes an “imminent 
surgeon,’ and proposes to Millicent 
Morris, a daughter of the rich. Sud- 
denly he longs for his native Cumber- 
lands. So he breaks his engagement 
and returns home, just in time to save 
Clara Belle from a young moonshiner’s 
violent attentions. 


This week, NBC’s Cincinnati outlet, 
WLW, sent a bus to the Cumberlands 
to bring back an all-mountaineer cast 
for Elliott’s “grand opera.” 





BROADCASTS AUG. 24-30 





ght-face figures indicate 

M. Black figures P.M, Hours 

en in Eastern, Central, Moun- 

n, and Pacific Standard Time, 
ne hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (24th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: From the 

White House’s Oval Room, the President 

s a talk on the state of the nation 

e Young Democratic Clubs of America 
mvention in Milwaukee, Wis. Both 
orks broadcast the half-hour address. 

: E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 

C—WEAF—W4JZ. CBS. 

SUN. (25th): Institute of Human Relations: 
’ Williamstown, Mass. President Tyler 

ett of Williams College and Newton 

Baker, former Secretary of War, open a 

s lecture series to promote interna- 

i | understanding. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 
7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON. (26th): Salzburg Festival: At 2:00 E.T., 
ove the CBS network Arturo Toscanini 
conducts Act 1 of Verdi's ‘‘Falstaff.’’ Then 
Bernard Paumgartner conducts a Mozart 
program over NBC. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 
1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Tl ES, (2ith): “The Dark Angel’: Jeanette 
Nolan plays Kitty Vane in R. B. Trev- 
elyan's heart-wringing play about two 
brothers in love with the same country 
cousin. %:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 
4:30 P.T. CBS. 


WED, (28th): “He, She, and They’: Mary 
Eastman, soprano, and Hubert Hendrie, 
baritone, move with their musical revue to 
a new period. 6:15 .E.T.; 5:15 C.-T.;, 4:15 
M.T.; 3:15 P.T. CBS. 


THURS. (29th): Football: The season’s first 
Same comes from Chicago’s Soldier Field 
With the professional Chicago Bears play- 
ing a lineup of college stars. 8:30 E.T.; 
+06 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FR (30th): “Lazy Dan”: Irving Kaufman 
Plays the “Minstrel Man” at a new. network 
period. 6:15 E.T.; 5:15 C.T.; 7:40 M.T.; 
6:45 P.T, GBS, 
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Railway Transportation 


Genuine air-conditioning 





Radio-equipped lounge cars 
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SCHOOL TAX: 


Capitalizes on a Business Boom 


School teachers sighed relief after 
Pennsylvania’s State Legislature ad- 
journed last June. It failed to re-enact 
a law allowing further suspension of 
the Edmonds Act setting minimum sal- 
aries for teachers. School boards would 
have to restore wage cuts. 

In Ford City, 35 miles northeast of 
Pittsburgh, 52 teachers looked forward 
to a 20 per cent increase. U. G. Vin- 
cent, school superintendent, surveyed 
a budget unbalanced by $10,000. But 
he didn’t worry. He passed the job 
along to Ira Henry, the tax collector. 

Henry, who likes his nickname 
“Doc,” though neither he nor anyone 
else can explain its origin, knew. ex- 
actly what to do. The short, jolly of- 
ficial imitated some of his predecessors 
by invoking a 24-year-old State law. 
The act permits the tax collector to as- 
sess all persons over 21 “not less than 
$1” for school taxes. If they don’t pay, 
the collector can garnishee their wages. 

Under Henry’s orders, Julius Stein- 
er, the town’s justice of the peace, made 
out 220 attachment papers, and served 
them on workers in the Ford City plant 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Henry 
selected them because the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration’s modernizaton pro- 
gram has boomed the company’s busi- 
ness. 

Ford City’s tax is $5. But most of 
the glass company’s employes paid $10 
—arrears for 1933 and 1934. While 
the collector attended an American 
Legion convention in Wilkes-Barre last 
week, his wife took in the money. He 
hopes other delinquent townspeople will 
pay without further prodding. If they 
don’t, friends say he has his eye on the 
Eljer Pottery factory—the city’s sec- 
ond largest employment center. 


BOOKS: New York Park Habitues 
Lack ‘Jug of Wine and Thow’ 


Until last year, New Yorkers took no 
pride in Bryant Park, behind the city’s 
Astor-Lenox-Tilden public library at 
5th Avenue and 42d Street. Unkempt 
vagrants reading tabloids gave the 
dirty, grass-worn plot its only color. 

But Robert Moses, the city’s Park 
Commissioner—whose nine Federal and 
City jobs keep him so busy that pro- 
verbially he keeps appointments only 
by accident—changed citizens’ low 
opinion of the squalid spot. He trans- 
formed it into a broad rectangular 
greensward bordered by formally plant- 
ed walks. From 6th Avenue elevated 
trains alongside, Moses’s creation looks 
like an architect’s drawing come to life. 

No one admired it more than Mrs. 
Edna 8. Lewis, editor of the New York 
Adult Education Council’s publications. 
It gave her an idea. She told Ruth 
Wellman, library extension division 


superintendent, about it. 
Last week Mrs. Lewis sauntered ‘into 
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the park to see how it would work. She 
made her way to the northeast corner. 
There, surrounded by sycamore trees 
and near a bronze bust of Goethe, stood 
a round white metal table shaded by a 
blue and orange beach umbrella. 
Orange, blue, and red portable book- 
cases flanked it. 


From a CWA worker-librarian Mrs. 
Lewis took a copy of Conrad’s “Lord 
Jim.” She signed her name to the cir- 
culation card and sat down on a shaded 
bench. In this manner she opened New 
York’s first open-air library. Before 
nightfall more than 100 persons had 
borrowed some of the 400 volumes in 
the portable racks. Fiction led the list 
but many readers preferred travel 
books and biography. Current and back 
numbers of popular magazines circu- 
late freely. 


The outdoor library opens at 10 A. M. 
and closes at 7 P.M. Every day but 
Sunday, readers may borrow books or 
magazines for the day and read them in 
the park. Once an hour, attendants will 
walk along the benches to see if a care- 
less person has left his book there in- 
stead of returning it to the desk. 


Within the two-block-wide building 
that houses this country’s second 
largest book collection—the Congres- 
sional Library alone tops it—exist rigid 
precautions against depletion of the 
2,400,000-volume cumulation. Gray-uni- 
formed guards at exits carefully scru- 
tinize outgoing books, passing only those 








properly charged to accredited borrow- 
But in the park library, officials 
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SraTE Prison: Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, autobiographer, pondered about 
yblishers. Newspapers and’press serv- 
ices matched five-figure bids for the 
serial rights. 


¢ John Favorito, Hauptmann’s death 
house companion, won a _ reprieve. 


¢ Lloyd Fisher, Hauptmann attorney, 
postponed a trip to California and 
delayed investigation of reported new 
evidence until New Jersey officials re- 
leased the Hauptmann autobiography. 

This news last week caused no ex- 
citement in Archibald Herron’s third- 
tier cell in the New Jersey State Prison. 
To the doddering, half-blind prisoner 
200 feet away from Hauptmann’s death 
chamber neither the German carpenter, 
Charles Lindbergh, nor the world’s 
most notorious kidnaping meant a 
thing. Herron, now 75, has been in jail 
so long he doesn’t want to be bothered 
with anything in this life; for ten years 
he has been legally dead. 

In 1908 Archy Herron prepared to 
die for a grudge killing of a Middlesex 
County Justice of the Peace. A re- 
prieve saved him long enough to get a 
second sentence. Again a stay, again 
a sentence. Then a third. And a 
fourth. Twelve years ago the Judge 
who issued the last stay died without 
signing the order that would finally 
have sent Herron to the chair. Other 
judges refused to sign it. New Jersey 
law proclaimed Herron. dead. 

During 27 years in prison, the old 
man has seen only one visitor, a son 
who never came a second time. Now 
Herron waits aimlessly for death and 
the State’s last gift to convict paupers 
—a smear of quicklime for his grave. 
ABANDONED: In Bronx Traffic Court, 
New York City, a test case of a private 
citizen’s right to obtain convictions 
against traffic law violators. 

As a child, Henry Lipkin nearly broke 
a leg avoiding an automobile. Two 
weeks ago his long-lived grudge against 
motorists took active form. He listed 
the licenses of 40 careless drivers at 
busy intersections near his Bronx home. 

The 19-year-old City College accoun- 
tancy student, a would-be lawyer, sent 
his list of numbers to New York Police 
Commissioner Lewis Valentine and of- 
fered to testify against the offenders. 
As the complainant, with the help of the 
Police Department, he obtained sum- 
monses against two car-owners. It was 
up to Lipkin to prove that they were 
driving the cars he listed. 

But on the day last week set for the 
hearing S, neither defendants nor com- 
Plainant appeared in court. The presid- 
ing magistrate received a letter from 
the young reformer’s mother: “Al- 
though the purpose of his crusade is 
Sood, I do not intend to see my son lose 
his health so that others may learn to 
respect the law.” Henry remained at 
home to recover from the strain of his 
‘rusade’s publicity—two radio talks, a 
Performance for the newsreels, and in- 
tumerable interviews. 
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1. Wet your face; apply Glider 
Brushless Shave. How fine- 
textured it is . . . how easily it 
spreads ... how little you need! 
That’s economy. 


2. Now—the new Glider Stroke. 
Your razor glides . ... because 
Glider oils lubricate the skin and 
cutting edge of the blade. 




































3. Snow white—helps you fol- 
low your razor’s path. Snow-cool, 
too—and refreshingly fragrant. 


4. Rinses off easily. It’s the 
cool, smooth, guick brushless! 


Send in the coupon for a sample. 


And remember, after every shave— 
a dash of sparkling Aqua Velva. 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. N W-20 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. (LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 











I'll take you up. Please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. I 1 3c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
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CANAL: Uncle Sam Begins to See Possibility of 
Getting Some Return on His $500,000,000 Investment 


In Washington’s dank State, War and 
Navy Building last week Sumner Welles, 
ascetic international troubleshooter, 
looked up solemnly into the gleaming- 
toothed grin of Dr. Ricardo J. Alfora. 
Panama’s Minister, natty in white 
linen, had just affixed his signature to 
a beribboned parchment that assured 
his nation complete independence. 

A few points remained to be adjusted. 
Substantially, however, Panama had 
won two important promises from her 
powerful northern neighbor: 


1—The United States would not in- 
terfere in Panamanian affairs even to 
“preserve order” in Panama City or 
Colon. 


2—The United States would pay the 
$250,000 yearly Canal Zone rental in 
1904 standard gold coin. The Isthmian 
republic’s shrewd officials had _ ex- 
changed two United States rent checks 
payable in devalued dollars for checks 
payable in gold. With half a million 
gold dollars Panama could buy $845,000 
worth of the New Deal’s 59-cent dollars. 


Biccest Business: The Republic, 


born of Theodore Roosevelt’s impatient 
resolve to breach the 40-mile neck of 
land between two oceans, had matured. 
Coincidentally, the half-billion dollar 





Ventures—but Not Large 


Enough for 


transportation business the Yankees set 
up in Panama’s front yard had come 
of age. Last week the Big Ditch, one 
of Uncle Sam’s greatest business 
ventures, celebrated its 21st birthday. 

Gol. Julian L. Schley, bald, heavy-set, 
Canal Zone Governor, took stock. 

Into the Big Ditch Uncle Sam had 
poured a $543,744,707 capital invest- 
ment, costing $16,312,341 annually in 3 
per cent carrying charges. Out of it he 
had taken $394,566,620 in tolls. The 
canal business plant with its railroad, 
telephone and ligtst systems, drydocks, 
and hotel, ends its fiscal year June 30. 
The canal administration had therefore 
not completely compiled this year’s fig- 
ures. But after two decades of oper- 
ation through June, 1934, Uncle Sam 
found himself $15,142,565 in the hole. 

On the horizon, however, gleamed a 
silver lining. Tolls that totaled $19,- 
621,158 in fiscal 1933 mounted to $24,- 
065,065 in 1934. Revenues from dry- 
docks and telephone and light plants 
boosted the intake. In 1934 net income 
totaled $18,177,103, a return of 3.37 per 
cent on the capital investment. It beat 
the 3 per cent carrying charge by $1,- 
366,755. 

For the fiscal year ended this June, 
Colonel Schley reported a slight toli 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Panama Canal: One of the United States’ Biggest Business 


the Normandie 
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drop—to $23,307,062. He cast an eye on 
reviving world trade, however, any 
hoped that the average 15 dail) Ships 
of 1934 would expand and haul cana) 
finances out of the hole. The 4(-mij. 
long waterway can handle 48 ships g 
day; the three locks can push a veggg| 


from ocean to ocean in seven hours, 


Bic Dircw Diccers: Reasons other 
than profit spurred Teddy Roosevelt's 
America to smash a passageway from 
East to West which would brine San 
Francisco and New York one-third the 
earth’s circumference closer tog+ther, 

In 1898 an embattled country watcheg 
the U.S.S. Oregon race around the Horn 
to join the Eastern Squadron at Santi- 
ago—too late for battle. The man 0’ 
war puffed 13,135 miles under forced 
draft in 66 days. Sixteen years later it 
could have saved 7,873 miles and 
reached its goal in 15 days. 

So in 1904 the United States picked 
up an abandoned French project. Wash- 
ington tacitly countenanced a revolu- 
tion in Colombia, then with unseemly 
haste recognized the resultant Panama 
Republic. From the new nation, it 
leased 549 square miles of land and 


_ water to form the Canal Zone. 


The day the canal opened—Auzg. 15, 
1914—the roar of guns on the Western 
Front muffied the United States’ huz- 
zahs. But enthusiasts compared the 
project to Egypt’s pyramids of Gizeh. 


Bic Ditcuw ReEcorps: In 21 years 
vessels flying 27 nations’ colors have 
made 82,673 passages through the ca- 
nal. New York shippers slashed 3,357 
miles from the 13,056 mile voyage to 
Yokohama, 3,615 miles from the 13,306- 
mile trip to Sydney. 

The eastern seaboard industry wel- 
comed lower freight rates. Today New 
England textile manufacturers ship 
cotton piecegoods to San Francisco at 
87144 cents a hundred pounds. The 17- 
day voyage is eight days longer than 
the rail trip, but shippers save $2.64 
freight charges on each hundredweight. 
West Coast fruit-growers put eastbound 
canned goods on freighters at 46'. cents 
a hundred pounds—a $3.65 saving over 
rail rates. 


The Santa Rosa, an average Grace 
Line passenger-freighter, passes through 
the canal in eight hours. Laden, she 
pays $1.20 a net ton. In ballast she 
floats through at 72 cents a net ton. 
A net ton aggregates 100 cubic feet. 
The average commercial ship pays 
about $4,400 in transit tolls. Officials 
figure roughly that if the use of the 
canal cuts six days from her voyage 
she makes money. 

To negotiate the canal from tive east 
the Santa Rosa enters Limon Bay and 
steams 7 miles through a chanel ap- 
proach to the Gatun locks. There the 
ship extinguishes engine fires an: canal 
laborers stretch a stout chain across 
her bows. As a further precaution, Ca- 
nal pilots, mechanics, and officers take 
her through. The mechanics and pilots, 
suspicious observers wink knowingly, 
bar the possibility of “accidental” sab0- 
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tage to the locks—the officers sniff for 
pombs! 

The Santa Rosa fits comfortably into 
the 1,000-foot lock chambers. The Ma- 
jestic or Bremen, however, with their 
101-foot beams, would have a tight 
squeeze in the 110-foot wide locks. The 
Normandie’s 1,027 foot overall length 
and 117-foot beam could not get in at 


all. 

Out of the Gatun locks the Santa 
Rosa plows full steam ahead for 23 
miles on Gatun Lake. Under blue ridges 
she dodges red-mud islets sprouting 
lush tropical vegetation. The freighter 
then pokes 8 miles through the Gaillard 
Cut, plumps 85 feet to sea level through 
the Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks, 
then sails 8 miles to the broad Pacific. 


Navy STRATEGY: The Navy rides free 
through the canal. Last August, Ad- 
miral Joseph Mason Reeves radioed 
Governor Schley his fleet of 79 vessels 
had headed for the canal. The Governor 
marshaled his 12,020 executives, clerks, 
officers, and laborers. Other ship-mas- 
ters fumed, but Colonel Schley’s men 
cleared the canal, barred all traffic and 
stood by for the fleet. 

Under a tropical moon, gray hulks 
slid past Colon and Cristobal in a shad- 
owy procession; the fleet’s planes hum- 
med overhead. 

In the Gatun locks, the giant Sara- 
toga and Lexington aircraft carriers 
caused a little trouble. Their broad, 
overshot decks barely squeezed through, 
then sheered away the locks’ lamp posts 
like straws. In 42 hours, a record, the 
79 vessels left the canal behind and 
headed out into the Pacific. 

But the Japanese press jeered—too 
slow, Uncle Sam, too slow. 


SAFEWAY: Holes in the Ground 
Started West’s Biggest Chain 


In Aurora, Mo., Samuel M. Skaggs 
ran the village grocery store. Sundays 
he preached in the local Baptist church. 
Skaggs thought his son, Marion Bar- 
ton, should become a preacher, too. So 
he sent the boy to Missouri’s Baptist 
Liberty College. 


WeLt-DRILLER: But Marion had oth- 
er ideas. After three months he ran 
away, married his childhood sweet- 
heart, and later headed for Idaho. 
There he and his brother-in-law drilled 
wells for the Russian and German im- 
migrants who settled as homesteaders 
in the territory before the war. The 
well-drillers charged $1 to $2.50 per 
foot for drilling; if they reached no 
water, they asked no pay. Skagg’s 
brother-in-law did most of the manual 
work, The preacher’s son acted as 
business manager and went after new 
customers. His neatly typewritten con- 
tracts so impressed the homesteaders 
that they signed up by the dozen. 


In two years Marion Skaggs had al- - 


most $1,200 in the bank. Then he quit 
the well-drilling business and invested 
almost his entire savings in a small, 
frame grocery store in American Falls, 
Idaho. For a basement, it had simply 


a hole in the ground. Winter nights, 
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stands for China 


& Copper & Cow... Cebu 
& Cairo & Carabao 


CHINA 

Strange are the scenes and curious the customs 
of the Orient...One of the sights of the Shang- 
hai Bund is the constant stream of coolies that 
makes its way to an English bank’s door to touch 
the bronze feet of two sculptured British lions 
...thus to gain the strength real lions have. 


COPPER 

Fifties and twenties and tens have the Chinese 
but no five cent piece...and when in making 
change five cents may be required, your shop- 
keeper hands you a bag, like a peanut bag, cram- 
med full of coppers he calls Cash, 


COW 

Modern indeed is Japan. Bicycles and motor- 
bikes, tooting trams and honking autos crowd 
the highroad that joins Tokyo with Yokohama 
..-yet many a cart drawn by a good domestic 
cow adds its ancient creaking to the modern din. 


CRUISE 

Modern but dinless are the big, smooth-riding 
President Liners that carry you Round the 
World... to China and Japan, the Philippines 
and Malaya, India, Egypt, Italy and France... 
for only $854 First Class. And these famed 
globe-circling liners let you cruise exactly as 
you choose, take 85 days to two full years. 


CHOICE 

President Liners sail every week from New 
York, Los Angeles and San Francisco, via Ha- 
waii and the Sunshine Route. You may leave 
when you like, stop over anywhere or make 
sidetrips, continue on the next or another of 
these world’s only regular-world-cruising ships 
++-just as you please. 


CEBU 

To Iloilo, Zamboanga and Cebu steams the 
yacht-like S.S. Mayon from Manila. Her five 
day cruise to the lands of the Moros and Sea 
Gypsies is accomplished in a one-ship-stop- 
over and costs but $50...a good example of the 
many thrilling sidetrips President Liner sched- 
ules allow you to make. 


CARABAO 

To see a carabao necessitates no stop over for 
you'll see them even in the main streets of Ma- 
nila, pulling wagons. Quite unmanageable by 
whites of any age, the lumbering beasts are 
docile as lambs in the hands of Filipino boys 
of five or six. 


CAIRO 

Cairo is acity that no traveler Round the World 
would ever want to miss. And like half a hun- 
dred other famous inland, off-route places, it is 
easily added to your President Liner trip... 
simply go overland from Suez or Port Said, re- 
join your ship at Alexandria. President Liners 
let you see agreat deal more than their 21 ports 
in 14 countries... even in the shortest trip. 


COMFORT 
Short or long, President Liner cruises are lux- 
urious and gay. Whether you circle the globe 
on one President Liner or change to another a 
dozen times, you will travel always in an outside 
stateroom, swim in an outdoor pool, enjoy fine, 
fresh American food...and good companions. 
Get all details from your Travel Agent. Or 
write Dollar Steamship Lines, 604 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 110 South Dearborn St.,; Chicago, 
or 311 California St., San Francisco, Officés in 
other principal cities, 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA «+ ORIENT « ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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MaylI congratulate you on your 
service... have enjoyed every 
minute... everyone from Captain to stew- 
ards contributed to my pleasure... glad to 
recommend your line toanyone who is think- 
ing of crossing the ocean... this boat rides 
wonderfully... scarcely any vibration... 
we are all enthusiastic... there are a nice 
class of people aboard... the ship is not only 
comfortable but attractive, steady, 
and delightful in every 
respect. 

(NOTE: These are 
real comments of 
actual passengers, 
taken word for 
word from letters 
which they have 
written to this line.) 


Write for illustrat- SHIP. 
folder. TOURIST CLASS 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LIN 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
PHONE: Digby 4-8686 
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AIR-MAIL 


GOME folks simply cannot wait 
for the arrival of NEWS-WEEK 
by ordinary mail; they’ve asked us 
what it will cost to have it delivered 
hot from the press every week by 
Air Mail. 

We found that this super-fast 
service would cost $15 per year in 
addition to the subscription price. 
And it’s worth every cent of it to 
those in a position to pay for hav- 
ing the news of the world a day or 
so before their neighbors. 

te gnote you desiring NEWS-WEEK 

Suen Dayton cheaih seat 619 bes 

year’s su iption. Present subscribers 

may have the service by remitting 29c 

for each copy remaining of their pres- 

ent subscription. 


NEWS-WEEK 
(Air Mail Division) 
Rockefeller Center e New York 








Skaggs or his clerk had to sit up to 
keep the fire burning—else the stock 
of foodstuffs would freeze. 


Grocer: From this single small- 
town store grew the largest grocery 
chain west of the Mississippi River— 
Safeway Stores, Inc., second in national 
sales volume only to the A. & P. As 
board chairman Skaggs controls more 
than 3,400 orange-and-black-fronted 
groceries in Maryland, Virginia, Can- 
ada, the District of Columbia, and 
every State west of the big river. 

This week many of the firm’s 17,000 
employes, dressed up in old-fashioned 
costumes, went on picnics, and drank 
refreshments served free by the man- 
agement. In Safeway advertisements 
—the company spends $2,500,000 an- 
nually for newspaper space—house- 
wives found special bargain sales of 
meats, canned goods, and vegetables— 
in honor of the twentieth anniversary 
of its American Falls store—opened 
Aug. 15, 1915. 

The firm also had another cause for 
rejoicing: In August last year sales 
totaled $940,000 a day. Six weeks ago 
Skaggs asked store managers to boost 
the figure to $1,000,000. Within a 
month, they did. In the first six 
months this year sales rose to $137,- 
000,000, 18 per cent above 1934’s first 
half. But a rise in wages and special 
chain store taxes in several States 
brought net income down to $1.51 a 
common share from last year’s $1.61. 

Beginning next month, Safeway faces 
the heaviest chain store tax of all. Cali- 
fornia will collect $500 a store annual- 
ly from firms operating more than ten 
units within the State. This means a 
levy of $650,000 a year on Safeway’s 
1,300 California groceries. But the firm 
feels hopeful. State courts may de- 
clare the tax unconstitutional or a pop- 
ular referendum may prevent it from 
going into effect. 

In recent months customers at Safe- 
way stores have noticed changes in the 
arrangement of merchandise. Clerks 
in most branches now pile foodstuffs on 
the shelves according to an identical 
plan: “We want customers to get the 
habit of going to the same place to find 
articles,” explains Skaggs. Likewise 
he takes pride in the green and white 
store interiors, ‘a clean looking color 
scheme that harmonizes with food la- 
bels.” 


ScoTcHmMAN: At 47, the Safeway 
chairman has amassed a fortune esti- 
mated at more than $17,000,000. He 
lives in a $100,000 stucco home sur- 
rounded by almost two acres of gardens 
in Piedmont, an exclusive San Francis- 
co suburb. The garage holds four cars. 
Yet with characteristic Scotch thrift, 
Skaggs employs only one girl servant 
and a gardener. Mrs. Skaggs does the 
cooking. 

Each Fall for two months the fam- 
ily moves to its $250,000 private game 
preserve in the Ozark Mountains of 
Missouri, stocked with 700 deer and 300 
elk. Here the rich grocer likes to swing 
his tall body astride a horse. His gray 
eyes retain their keen sight for horse- 
shoe pitching. To keep fit, he eats light- 
ly, drinks a lot of orange juice, and 





——— 


smokes no more than three cigars 
day. 

In civic affairs he plays a behing. 
the-scenes role by having Safeway ex. 
ecutives belong to Rotary Clubs ang 
similar organizations.. But he himself 
refuses to join fraternal orders. He 
avoids speaking at luncheons or ap. 
pearing in public gatherings. 

This dislike of personal publicity 
springs from a 5-year-old incident. The 
American Magazine ran a success story 
about Skaggs that brought him 8,000 
letters. One contained a threat: unless 
he paid $10,000 in gold, the writers of 
the note would murder him, kidnap his 
children, and bomb his stores. Secret- 
ly the Safeway executive notified the 
police; then he invited the extortionists 
to his office and had an assistant hand 
over the money. The police nabbed the 
men as they were leaving; one went to 
prison, the other to an insane asylum. 
Skaggs recovered his gold. 


AAA: Processing Taxes Face 1,112 
Suits and 509 Injunctions 


July 31 the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration announced it would ask 
wheat farmers to limit planting for the 
1936 crop to not more than 85 per cent 
of their base acreage. Last week it 
about-faced and boosted this limit to 
95 per cent. 

“This step is taken primarily to as- 
sure domestic consumers of continued 
ample wheat supplies, and in addition 
is expected to benefit farmers by plac- 
ing this country in a strengthened posi- 
tion in the export market.” 

At his weekly press conference, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace also indicated action to increase 
production of hogs and corn. 

Washington observers speculated on 
White House pressure. Was the move 
planned to choke off criticism of New 
Deal price-raising maneuvers during 
election year? Rebellious housewives 
have already protested 40-cents-a-pound 
pork chops and high prices for ‘ood- 
crop products. 


New ALLOTMENT: Secretary Wallace 
contended that the farm act is “an ad- 
justment, not a curtailment program.” 
It hopes to maintain “the same quan- 
tity of food per capita as during the 
decade of the ’20s.” 


Under the new allotment, the wheat 
acreage increase of 5,200,000 acres 
amounts to 10 per cent of 52,00:),000 
acres that may be placed under contract 
with farmers. It resulted, AAA ex- 
plained, from changes in the oficial 
forecasts of this year’s crop yield. 
Rust, heat, and drought in some sec- 
tions dropped estimates 123,00°,000 
bushels during July. 

Based on Aug. 1 crop conditions, the 
current year’s yield of 607,678,000 »ush- 
els falls 17,300,000 bushels short of 
the country’s normal consumption. 
Short crops during the past two years 
have reduced the carryover to 152,:)00,- 
000 bushels. Thus the carryover and 
this year’s crop exceed normal con- 
sumption by only 135,000,000 bushels. 
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Bad conditions might wipe out much 
of this surplus. 


LEGISLATION: Amendments to bolster 
the AAA swept through Congress last 
week after flares of controversy. One 
section, by more specific delegation of 
ower, strives to protect the AAA on 
constitutional grounds. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings revealed that suits at- 
tacking AAA processing taxes total 1,- 
112 and that temporary injunctions 
against collection number 509. 

Upon Senate insistence, the measure 
permits processors to recover the taxes 
in event they are later held unconsti- 
tutional by the court. The bill extends 
the <mith-Kerr Tobacco Act and the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act. It sub- 
jects to marketing agreements milk, 
some fruits, and vegetables not in- 
tended for canning. 

By a quota system it sets up a meth- 
od of potato control. Any grower 
selling more than his quota would be 
taxed 45 cents a bushel, a prohibitive 
levy. 

in the House, Representative Joseph 
W. Martin, Massachusetts Republican, 
scored this plan as a soak-the-poor 
measure: “There are few rich folks who 
eat potatoes, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mae West; they are looking out 
for their figures and eat potatoes spar- 


ingly.” 
a 


FOX: Film Stock Dropped on 
Word of Will Rogers’s Death 


Movie executives may earn more 
than bank presidents, “but bank presi- 
dents can’t make moving pictures. . 
This is a business of creation and 
imagination.” 

Thus Sidney R. Kent, Fox Film Corp. 
president, last week defended high 
salaries in the motion picture industry. 
He spoke at a stockholders meeting 
called to approve Fox’s merger with 
Twentieth Century Pictures, Inc. A 
group of minority investors charged 
the merger involved paying excessive 
salaries to top executives. 


Prorir: Under the plan, Kent, as 
president, would receive $4,000 a week 
for seven years, plus a stock purchase 
option. Joseph M. Schenck and Darryl 
F. Zanuck, former Twentieth Century 
officers, also would receive seven-year 
contracts, Schenck as board chairman 
at $2,500 a week, Zanuck as production 
head at $5,000 a week. 

Kent insisted executives’ past per- 
formances justified high salaries: 
“Joseph Schenck is the man who 
brought out the Talmadges and Buster 
Keaton and made money out of them 
and then went to United Artists when 
it was in the red and put it in the black. 
Zanuck was for three years production 
méenager for Warner ... he has es- 
tablished the finest production record 
in the industry with ‘House of Roth- 
Schild,’ ‘Cardinal Richelieu,’ ‘Les 
Miserables,’ and now ‘Call of the 
Wild.’ ” 

Kent explained the merger’s advan- 
tages: “We took Twentieth Century first 
because it had no dead studios that we 
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did not need. It had no distribution 
facilities; we have those ... A special 
advantage is that Fox’s stars have not 
been going well in Europe, whereas 
Twentieth Century’s stars have unusual 
foreign popularity.” 

By a vote of 2,030,646 to 1,946, 
stockholders approved the plan. How- 
ever, the merger still had hurdles to 
surmount: two injunction suits pending 
in New York’s Supreme Court. 


Loss: News of Will Rogers’s death 
(see page 18) pushed Fox Film stock 
down more than a point on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The day before, 
President Kent had remarked: “‘We pay 
Will Rogers $8,000 a week and make 
money out of him.’”’ The cowboy-actor’s 
four films a year cost the company 
about $500,000 apiece; they grossed 
around $1,000,000 each. 

Loss of their brightest star gave Fox 
executives a ticklish problem: Should 
they release “Steamboat Round the 
Bend,” and ‘In Old Kentucky,” the two 
pictures Rogers completed shortly be- 
fore he crashed? After Rudolph Valen- 
tino died the public still flocked to see 
their romantic hero’s pictures. But 
after Marie Dressler’s death, many 
people stayed away from her films be- 
cause they found it distasteful to laugh 
at the antics of a dead comedienne. 


EARNINGS: Nickel Firm Needs 
No War to Make a Pretty Penny 


Last week’s corporate earnings re- 
ports: 


NICKEL: When people charge Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, Litd., 
with “trafficking in a war material,” 
Robert C. Stanley shows signs of high 
blood pressure. Last week the short, 
wiry president of the firm that pro- 
duces 90 per cent of the world’s nickel, 
wrote stockholders: “More nickel is 
currently going into peacetime 


activities than ever went into the 
world’s battlefields.” 
But twenty years ago Stanley 


couldn’t have denied the charge. Dur- 
ing the war the manufacture of ar- 
tillery and battleships consumed al- 
most all of International’s output. 
Then with the armistice, demand for 
nickel collapsed. To make money, the 
company had to develop new uses for 
the white metal. It became an impor- 
tant element in alloys for automobiles, 
streamlined trains, kitchen sinks, and 
many other products. 

Stanley reported International earned 
$10,338,242 net profit in this year’s 
first half—64 cents a share on its com- 
mon stock, compared with 62 cents in 
the same period of 1934. 


Bopies: It takes efficiency to excel 
big automobile producers in mass 
production operations. Yet Briggs Man- 
ufacturing Co., largest independent 
supplier of automobile bodies, has this 
reputation. It furnishes Ford and 
Chrysler, its best customers, with a sub- 
stantial proportion of their car bodies. 
For this year’s first half, Briggs’ earn- 
ings soared upward with expanding 


automobile sales. The company e 


irned 


$6,545,458, compared with $3,637,209 


for 1934’s first six months-— 
against $1.88 a common share. 


Besides specializing in bodies, 
line tanks, and related product 
the motor industry, Briggs now n 
factures a complete line of steel-c 
eled plumbing fixtures. It installe. 
line 


slack automobile production. 


CARBON: To get carbon black, ch 


ists burn natural gas in a deficien 
air. More than 80 per cent of the « 
black sold in this country goes t 
manufacturers, who mix the fine 
with rubber to increase tire resis 
to road wear. 

Last week the two biggest prod 
reported a rise in earnings in th 
six months this year. Columbian 


bon Co. netted $2.79 a common sh: 


compared with $2.20 in 1934’s 
half; United Carbon Co.: $2.36 ag 
last year’s $1.67. A spurt in tir: 
put this spring partly caused th 
provement. Columbian and | 
make money also by selling n: 


gas as fuel to Southern utilities and 


dustrial firms. 


RuspBerR: The B. F. Goodrich 
large rubber manufacturing con 
reported profits from operations 
902,977 in 1935’s first six m« 
against $2,502,447 in the corres; 


ing 1934 period. After adding p: 


from the purchase of the comp 
bonds and sale of securities and 
ducting interest and provision for 
eral taxes, net profits equaled $1 
040, compared with $1,486,956 in | 
first half. Sales for the periods ju 
from $52,363,157 in 1934 to $59,1' 


in 1935. The company manufaci 


32,000 rubber articles, represe? 
more than 1,000 distinct prod 
Goodrich tires actively compete 
three other leading brands in th: 
mestic market—Goodyear, U. S. 
ber, and Firestone. 


Walter Briggs: His Company 
Shows a $3,000,000 Increase 


in 1933, hoping to utilize 
plants more fully during periods 
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MacHinerRY: In 1931, after five years 
of research, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
prought out a Diesel-type tractor en- 
ine. The company is now the largest 
Diese! engine producer and the big- 
gest track-type tractor manufacturer. 
For the seven months ended July 31 
profits soared to $3,359,703 against 
$2,377,380 in the like 1934 period— 
$1.78 against $1.26 a common share. 
Besides tractors, either Diesel or 
gasoline engine-equipped, the company 
makes road building, agricultural, and 
construction equipment. Its Diesel en- 
gines s upply power for small industrial 
plants. Farmers use its combined cut- 
ting and threshing machines for grain 
and seed harvesting. The government 
uses its machines in erosion preven- 
tion work. Sales have jumped on in- 
creased farm buying and mounting 
road construction and maintenance. 


. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Business 
Holding Its Gains This Year 


Four times since the Summer of 1932, 
industrial production has rallied. Three 
times “most of the gains have been 
shortly lost again . : . This Summer for 
the first time during the depression 
business recovery has been able to hold 
most of its gains.” 

In this fact Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice president of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. finds a “really justifiable reason 
for... optimiism.” Last week he wrote 
in his bank’s August business bulletin: 
“The present prospects are that we 
shall be able to hold most of the recent 
gains during the rest of this year, and 
even to add something more before its 
close.” 


Gmuc-DuPONT: Early this month 
General Motors Corp. doubled the an- 
nual dividend on its common stock from 
$1 a share to $2 and declared a 25-cent 
extra dividend. This meant added in- 
come for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. The chemical firm owns approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 shares of the automo- 
bile company’s common stock. 

Monday du Pont followed General 
Motors’ example. Directors increased 
the regular quarterly dividend on the 
common shares from 65 cents to 90 
cents. In addition they announced a 35- 
cents-a-share extra payment. 

INSTALMENT STREAMLINING: Lack of 
ready cash needn’t stop railroads from 
buying streamlined trains. Through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., they 
can purchase them hereafter on the in- 
stalment plan. 

Last week Chairman Jesse H. Jones 
announced details: RFC will lend money 
to the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co. to build the trains. Railroads may 
lease them by paying a monthly fee. 
When the total of fees paid equals the 
purchase price, the train becomes the 
railroad’s property. 

RFC may negotiate similar agree- 
ments with other manufacturers who 
apply for loans. But the corporation will 
insist on approving the streamliners’ de- 
sign: “In a new thing like this we want 
to be sure everything is all right.” 
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OREGON: A Harper Prize Novel 
Of Northwestern Homesteaders 


HONEY IN THE HORN. By H. L. Davis. 380 
pages. 115,000 words. Harper Brothers, 
New York. $2.50. 

He met her in the lane and he laid 

her on a board 

And he played her up a tune called 

“Sugar in the Gourd,” 

Sugar in the gourd, honey in the 

horn, 

Balance to your partners, honey in 

the horn. 

Just as casually as that, Clay Calvert 
joins fortunes with Luce, a wild-spirited 
girl. ‘The drip-nosed youth of about 
16,” has fled to an Oregon mountain 
retreat to escape imprisonment for his 
unwitting part in a murderer’s jail- 
break. On her way to the coast, Luce 
drives a team of horses down the lonely 
road. Clay joins the girl and her family 
of horse-traders on their adventurous 
migration over the State. 

Through their eyes, the reader wit- 
nesses Oregon’s “conquest and settle- 
ment” during the Homestead period of 
30 years ago. H. L. Davis, author of 
Harper’s seventh Prize Novel, considers 
the era “a greater historical epic than 
the Israelites’ flight from Egypt.” 


Davis’s good-humored but thorough 
contempt for heroics disinfects his tale 
of the epic pomp common in romantic 
histories. His characters have less im- 
portance as persons than as representa- 
tives of Homestead types. But with 
quiet enjoyment, Davis has plagued 
them with all the timeless weaknesses 
to which the flesh is heir. 


Davis at 38 writes evenly and conver- 
sationally about a subject he knows as 
well as the palm of his hand. “The 
earliest years of my life were spent on 
an Oregon homestead adjoining a vil- 
lage of bred-down mongrel Indians who 
stole whatever they could find loose 
and drank down anything they could 
get down. At 9I deviled for a country 
newspaper. At 11 I punched cattle.” 
At 17, the thin, shambling cowboy and 
country journalist “rose through merit 
to be deputy county sheriff, arresting 
sheepherders who had gone crazy.” 

Like Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sand- 
burg, he got his first audience through 
Harriet Monroe’s Poetry. The Chicago 
attorney’s daughter founded the maga- 
zine in 1912 to help struggling poets. 

In 1928 H. L. Mencken persuaded 
Davis to turn in prose for The Ameri- 
can Mercury. Next year a Northwest- 
ern radio network hired him to sing 
American and Mexican folk ballads. 
Now he’s poking around Mexico on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship to study Mexi- 
can Indians. 

There he wrote the story of Oregon’s 
conquest. And there, in the sun- 
drenched patio of his Mexico City 
house, he received Harper’s telegram 
announcing his $7,500 windfall—$2,000 
an outright prize, the rest a 5-month 
advance on royalties. 


“When it came, my wife had just cut 
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the left side of my hair with a pair of 
dog-clippers. I felt stunned and fool- 
ish. My wife asked falteringly, ‘What 
does it mean?’ Then she wandered in- 
side without waiting for an answer. I 
went in presently to ask if she’d mind 
finishing my haircut. She couldn’t find 
the dog-clippers. I decided to buy a 
pair of scissors to finish with. As 


I left, the cook called from _ the 
kitchen: El senor no va Uevar su 
camisa? Then I noticed I didn’t have 


any shirt on.” 

The public’s interest in publishers’ 
contest winners always insures the 
sponsors against loss. Advances on 
royalties constitute the greater part of 
the prizes. Sometimes publishers use 
the contests to lure coveted authors 
from rival firms. 

Harper Brothers established the first 
regular publishers’ awards—hbi-yearly 
since 1922. That year, the winner, 
Margaret Wilson’s “The Able Mc- 
Laughlins,” got the Pulitzer Prize and 
sold 125,000 copies. Subsequent prize 
winners—Anne Parrish’s “The Peren- 
nial Bachelor,” Glenway Westcott’s 
“The Grandmothers,” Julian Green’s 
“The Dark Journey,’ Robert Reyn- 
olds’ “Brothers in the West,” and 
Paul Hogan’s “The Fault of the An- 
gels”—have sold around 80,000 copies 
apiece. 

Any American citizen with no book 
published prior to 1921 can compete. 
Last February, Harper’s readers pitched 
into this year’s contest batch of 800 
manuscripts. By April they had chosen 
six for publication. In proof form, 
without the authors’ names, they sent 
copies to the three judges. In June, 
Sinclair Lewis, Dorothy Canfield and 
Louis Bromfield gave highest ranking 
to “Honey in the Horn.” 

Now its author hopes “to produce a 
novel about the Civil War—as who does 
not?” Also “a poem like the Fifth 
Canto of Dante’s Paradiso—not that I 
expect to.” With his prize money he'll 
“take a vacation in England, then per- 
haps acquire a piece of land and a few 
head of nice cattle. Pigs are too 
emotional, and sheep too stupid. Cattle 
are just right—soothing.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Tennessee, 


Moscow, and Quiet Country Lanes 


MOSCOW EXCURSION. By P. L. Travers. 121 
pages, 25,000 words. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. $1.50. 


The buoyant young Irish writer, Pam- 
ela L. Travers, went to Soviet Russia 
last Fall in a party of New Religionists. 
Intourist guides showed the group what 
Moscow officials recommended: boot 
factories, cemeteries, and baby nurs- 
eries. Before they saw the children, the 
tourists had to don white overalls. Miss 
Travers wondered “if the overalls were 
to protect the babies from us or us 
from the babies.” 

“Moscow Excursion” resulted from 
the tour: a series of letters, biased but 
revealing, and ridiculing Communist 
doctrines. 








His 
Characters With Weaknesses 


H. L. Davis Plagues 


DEATH AND GENERAL PUTNAM and 101 
OTHER POEMS. By Arthur Guiterman, 
158 pages. E. P. Dutton; New York. $2. 


From: high hillsides and from quiet 
country lanes comes Guiterman’s gentle 
voice: 


“We have been comrades, you and I, 
In chase and war beneath this sky; 
And now, whatever Fate may send, 
Old comrade, can you call me 
friend?” 
“Friend!” said General Putnam. 


Alexander Woollcott read this and 
the seven other verses of the title poem 
over the radio after F.P.A. published 
them in his New York Herald Tribune 
column, “The Conning Tower.” Com- 
mentator and columnist at once found 
themselves deluged with requests for 
reprints. Dutton responded with a 
volume. 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE FOOTHILLS. By EI- 
la Enslow in collaboration with Alvin F. 
Harlow. 239 pages, 53,000 words. Simon & 
Schuster, New York, $2. 

In a batch of Save-a-Child Fund ap- 
peals, Alvin Harlow found three re- 
markable letters signed by Ella Enslow. 
He determined to see the girl and get 
her whole story. Last Fall, his biog- 
raphy of the Tennessee mountain 
teacher began appearing as a serial 
in The Saturday Evening Post. This 
week it comes off Simon & Schuster’s 
presses as a book. , 


In 1930, Miss Enslow abandoned a 
safe teaching job to try her luck in 
Shady Cove. In a single Winter, the 
Tennessee foothills village had driven 
out five less strong-hearted teachers. 
She struggled through five bitter years, 
fighting ignorance, distrust, hidebound 
tradition, and unbelievable poverty. 
Last Winter her health failed and she 
quit. Now she has married and settled 
down in her beloved Tennessee. 


Grateful mountaineers, finally won 
over by her pluck and loyalty, gave her 
the best gift they could think of—a 
cemetery plot. But she will never use 
it: Shady Cove soon will lie at the bot- 
tom of a lake created by Norris Dam. 
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Wronc Numper: Bound hand ang 
foot, Thomas Centanni of Clevelang 
edged over to a phone, knocked off the 
receiver, stuck out his tongue, and with 
it managed to dial Operator. ‘Tey 
police there’s a holdup.” “Call the po- 
lice department,” replied Central. 

80-Love: By 1930 attractive Bucha- 
rest women managed to spend Konstan- 
tin Manea’s $200,000. In the last five 
years Konstantin got even. He mar- 
ried 80 brides, robbed them all, and 
cleared out. (Now he’s in jail.) 

Propicy?: In Creston, Iowa, lives 
Carol Rowe, 20 months old, who can 
speak 600 words. Among them: Swiss, 


chard, wow, woof, moo, rumba, Mae, 
West, belch, sneeze, nuts, nertz. 
Por-EYE: C. C. McCormick’s sound 
sleep in Okmulgee, Okla., came to a 
sudden end. Something went bang. 
McCormick went to a __ hospital. 


Strained by the heat, his glass eye had 
exploded. 

BurRGLE-BuRGLE: Georges Theodos- 
siou of Cairo, Egypt, went to lunch; 
burglars looted his shop. That night 
Georges took his wife to the movies; 
burglars cleaned out their home. 

Uprootep: Karel Pivonka ran afoul 
of the Prague, Czechoslovakia, law by 
using an impressive family tree to raise 
money. Pivonka’s grandmother, so the 
scroll said, was Elsa von Freudenfels; 
his great-grandfather, Dagobert von 
Blasienberg. Police pointed out Pi- 
vonka’s scroll was a dog’s pedigree. 

INCUBATION: Mrs. Ed Smith of Dal- 
ton, Ga., put all her eggs in one basket, 
and the basket on top of her hot 
kitchen cupboard. Three weeks later 
one of the eggs said “Peep.” 

Bap Penny: Until last week Mi(rs. 
Mildred Auerbach of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
had a husband, $5,000 in a bank, $700 
in bills and a penny. She put the 
penny in a subway turnstile. Through 
her arrest Auerbach learned of her 
savings, drew out $4,000 and departed. 


The Veterans Bureau made her repay 
$1,200 in relief money, and the judge 
fined her $10. Friends carried \rs. 
Auerbach fainting from the court 


room. An attempt to save 4 cents of 
a 5 cent subway fare had cost her 59,- 
210. 

MATERNITY: In Framingham, Ma:s., 
a dog chased a cat up a tree. “he 
yowled like mad. Then down into the 
arms of boys below dropped three n«w- 
born kittens. 

PrRosLEM: James Keylon of Rock- 
wood, Tenn., is the proud father of 
eleven children. His wife Mary is tne 
equally proud mother of a like num- 
ber. All the children are living, but 
there are only twenty in all. 
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> “BEAN-BALL PITCHING IS 
NOTHING COMPARED WITH 
THE BLOW-OUT | HAD” 


says FRANK FRISCH, Mgr. World’s Champion St. Louis Cardinals 


iy, * 


“Cle / .- 
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WHO ELSE WANTS REAL BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


HIS is the kind of weather that gives 

. you the urge to hop in your car and 

p on the gas.’ But remember, it’s 

mighty important to have real blow-out 

protection between flying wheels and to- 

day's fast highways. Because, speeds of 

50 and 60 miles an hour generate ter- 

heat inside the tire. Rubber and fabric 

n to pull apart. A tiny blister forms 

| grows bigger and BIGGER. It may 

st quickly or the blow-out may not 

pen for months. Just the same, that 

ter, as long as it zs in the tire, is a real 
ing hazard. 


Don’t gamble! 


t's why thousands of motorists all 
tr America have stopped gambling on 
s and switched to Goodrich Safety 
ertowns. By resisting internal tire heat 
: Life-Saver Golden Ply that’s built into 
‘ry Goodrich Safety Silvertown keeps 
ber and fabric from separating—blis- 
s from forming. Thus high-speed blow- 
s don’t even get a start. If you have the 
ety of your family and your friends at 


“Goodrich Safety 


heart—if protection against treacherous 
high-speed blow-outs is what you really 
want — put a set of GOODRICH, spelled 
G-O-O-D-R-I-C-H, Goodrich Silvertowns 
on your car. For only in Silvertowns will 
you secure the priceless protection of the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply. 


Another Safety Feature 


The outside of the Goodrich Safety Silver- 
town is just as amazing as the inside. See 
that big, rugged Silvertown tread at your 
Goodrich dealer. Feel these husky cleats 
grip your hand. Then you'll realize why 
Silvertowns also give you such marvelous 
protection against dangerous “tail spin” 
skids. 

Remember, that invisible blister—that 
blow-out in the making may be in your tire 
right now. So don't try to squeeze another 
few hundred miles out of unsafe, tread- 
worn tires. Don’t be satisfied with anything 
but the SAFEST tires for your car—espe- 
cially when Goodrich Silvertowns cost not 
a penny more than other standard tires. 








HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 

THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 

RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 





Handsome emblem 
with red crystal re- 
§ flector to protect you 


if your tail light goes out. Go to 
your Goodrich dealer, join Silver- 
town Safety League, and receive one 
FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover pack- 
ing and mailing) to Dept. 562, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. & 











Copyright 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDFN PLY 





your Wind!" 


OLYMPIC 
CHAMPIONS SAY 


“I’VE SMOKED CAMELS 
le : for years,’ says James 
HAROLD (“DUTCH”) SMITH, Olym- e i Sa Bausch...Olympic De- 
pic High- Diving Champion, says: cathlon Champion. 
“I've been smoking Camels for the , “Camels don’t get my 
past nine years—smoked ’em even be- ee wind. They must be 
fore I took up diving. There’s more real ‘452i | made from costlier to- 
flavor in Camels. And Camels never > a , | baccos, to be so mild!” 
affect my endurance or get my wind.” : 
Read also the comments from : 
Smith’s team mates on the Olympic — ; 5 “I HAVE TO KEEP in ‘op 
squad. It speaks volumes for Camel's 4 ed - “es condition,” says Joseph- 
mildness that Olympic champions - Z , :y ine McKim, Olympic 
agree: “Camels don’t get your wind.” f ' swimmer. “Camels are 
So turn to Camels. For Camel ? E so mild that I can 
smokers can smoke all they want, me . 3 , smoke them all I wish. 
knowing that famous athletes ap- ‘at “ They never get my wind 
prove Camel’s mildness. : —_ ; or jangle my nerves.” 


“AFTER A TOUGH MEET 
—I get a ‘lift’ with a 
Camel,” says Leo Sexton, 
Olympic shot-put 
champion. “Camels are 
mild— don’t cut down 
speed or wind. ‘I'd walk 
a mile for a Camel!’” 


© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 


jc Champions MILD! 
Among Olympic Champ SO ! you CAN SMOKE 
who smoke Camels are: , 
DIVING: Pete Desjardins, Harold A L L YO U WA N T e 
(“Dutch”) Smith, Georgia Coleman = a _— 
SWIMMING: Buster Crabbe, Josephine A SALESMAN NEEDS TO I'M DEVOTED TO SWIMMING, Bm CAMELS CERTAINLY MEET 
McKim. Helene Madison ake ~ per KEEP FIT, TOO. CAMELS NEVER B/ anp | AGREE THAT CAMELS THE SPECIFICATIONS ON 
. : ; 6 JANGLE MY NERVES OR CUT 81 pon't GET ONE'S WIND.ALSO, Pl MILDNESS AND TASTE.AND 


TRACK AND FIELD MY WIND.THEY'VE GOT THEY'RE MILD AND GENTLE BA CAMELS GIVE MEA LIFT WHEN 
James Bausch Leo Sexton REAL MILONESS ON MY THROAT MY ENERGY 1S USED UP! / 


ROWING: Bill Miller 





Some Famous Camel Smokers 
in Other Fields: 


©rENNIS: William T. Tilden, 11; George M. Lort, 
Jr.; Lester Stoefen—GOLF: Gene Sarazen, Tommy 
Armour, Helen Hicks, Craig Wood—BASEBALL: 
Lou Gehrig, Cail Hubbell, Mel Ort, Dizzy Dean 


SALESMAN COLLEGE GIRL CONTRACTOR 
Allan M. Craig, Jr. Helen Lange Eugene Doe 


_ Coitliee Tebaceos/ 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS ToBacco Company, Winston-Salem, ! 
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